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THESE / FACTS 
EXPLAIN WHY... 


Reputation — Sloan is the world’s largest 


manufacturer of Flush Valves exclusively. 


Endurance— Thousands of the first Sloan 
Flush Valves installed are still in perfect 
operation after 37 years of daily use. 

Low Maintenance — Unequalled records 


show maintenance costs as low as 4 of lc 





per valve per year. 


Water Conservation — Records prove 


that reduced water consumption has saved Far the best in Hush Valves 
enough to pay for Sloan installations many iprecify Floan... the standard 
eet by which all other makes 


Safety from Pollution — Sloan Vacuum : d. 
Breakers absolutely prevent back syphon- mF Gy ‘ 
age—thereby protect public health. 


Quietness — Without screening the water, 
Sloan Quiet Flush Valves are whisper quiet. 


Price—The plus values of Sloan’s un- 


equalled records of performance in the field SLOAN VALVE COMPANY 


are yours at costs no higher than others. 4300 West Lake Street, Chicago 24, Illinois 
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: ae Heinz Oven-Baked Beans come fully 


prepared —ready to heat and serve! 


They are a hearty, appetizing meal by themselves — 
equally good when served with frankfurters, ham- 
burgers, meatloaf or sandwich dishes. Heinz Oven- 
Baked Beans are richly nutritious—a great, stick-to- 
the-ribs energy-giving food, with the famous “‘home- 


tastin’”’ flavor that students go for! 
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einz Oven-Baked Bean: 
..- A GREAT FOOD VALUE! 















































HEINZ 
OVEN-BAKED BEANS 
ARE 
MONEY SAVERS, TOO! 


Institutional size — each 
tin will serve eighteen 
6-0z. portions of hearty, 
appetizing, home-tastin’ 
Heinz Baked Beans. 
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AMONG THE AUTHORS 


Harotp E. Davis, dean of admin- 
istration and professor of history at 
Hiram College, Hiram, Ohio, is a 
native of the Buckeye state. He at- 
tended Hiram College, Western Re- 
serve University and Kent State Col- 
lege, obtaining his A.B. degree from 
the first named in 1924, his M.A. 





HAROLD DAVIS 


from the University of Chicago and his Ph.D. from 


Western Reserve. His association with Hiram College 
in a teaching capacity goes back to 1927. In 1943 he 
became director of the division of education and teacher 
aids of the Office of Inter-American Affairs in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and was professor of Latin-American history 
at Biarritz American University in 1945-46. He has done 
significant historical research and is the author of several 
books and numerous articles in educational and inter- 
American publications. 


Peart ANDERSON WANAMAKER, pres- 
ident of the National Education Asso- 
ciation in 1946-47, rose to this posi- 
tion by way of a busy career in 
various educational organizations and 
state offices. Born in the state of 
Washington, she obtained her B.A. 
MRS. WANAMAKER degree at the University of Washing- 
ton in 1922 after which she was successively a rural 





teacher, a high school teacher and a county superintend- 
ent. She has served in her state legislature: three terms 
as a representative and two as a senator. She has been 
the state superintendent of public instruction since 1941. 


Atonzo G. Grack, commissioner 
of education in Connecticut since 
1938, is a native of Morris, Minn. He 
holds the A.B., A.M. and Ph.D. de- 
grees. He served in World War I 
and was graduated from the Amer- 
ican Musicians School at Chaumont, 


ALONZO GRACE 


country, he was an instructor at the University of Minne- 


France, in 1919. Returning to this 


sota for two years. Later he served as supervisor, then 
assistant director and director of adult education in 
Cleveland. Between 1930 and 1938 he was assistant 
professor, associate professor and director of school sur- 
veys at the University of Rochester, after which he ac- 
cepted his present position. He has been an instructor at 
Yale since 1940 and a lecturer at Western Research, 
Columbia, Harvard and New York universities; also 
director of school surveys in various cities, including New 
York City, Washington, D. C., New Orleans. During 
World War II he was director of field operations with 
the Pre-Induction Training Branch, U. S. Army. 
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WiiuaM H. Seaman, superintend- 
ent of schools at Douglas, Alas., ob- 
tained his early education in South 
Dakota at Columbus College, South- 
ern State Normal and Dakota Wes- 
leyan University, receiving his B.A. 
degree from the last named institu- 
tion. Graduate work at the Univer- 


W. H. SEAMAN 


sity of Washington rounded out his education. In 1934 


he went to the department of English and music 
at Silverdale, Wash.; in 1938 to the department of 
English at Issaquah, Wash., in 1944-45 to the same 
department in the Leuzinger High School at Hawthorne, 
Calif. He then obtained his present position in Alaska. 
Music and teachijg are his main interests and stamps 
and books, his hobbies. 


Justice Wirey B. Rut epee of the 
United States Supreme Court has the 
advantage of having been born in a 
small town, Cloverport, Ky. After 
receiving his A.B. from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin in 1914, he 
taught school for seven years in Indi- 
ana, New Mexico and Colorado. In 
1922 he received his LL.B. from the University of Colo- 
rado and was admitted to the bar in that state in the 





W. B. RUTLEDGE 


same year. For two years he practiced in Boulder, was 
associate professor of law at the state university for two 
years and a visiting professor in the summers for a num- 
ber of years. He was made professor of law at Wash- 
ington University in 1926 and held the same position at 
the University of lowa from 1935-39. He then became 
associate justice of the U. S. Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia and has served on the Supreme 
Court of the United States since 1943. 


Leste E. Frye, director of visual 
education in the Cleveland schools, 
has a B.S. from Western Reserve 
University and an M.A. from Ohio 
State. He began as an instructor in 
mechanical drawing in Cleveland, 





later became superintendent of shops 


LESLIE FRYE 


in the Thomas A. Edison Occupa- 
tional School and then assistant principal. In 1943-44 
he was supervisor of industrial arts education and after 
serving as acting principal of Fairmount and Brownell 
Junior High Schools for one year was appointed to his 
present position, which he has held since 1944. He has 
afhliations with, and memberships in, numerous educa- 
tional, audio-visual and vocational groups in Cleveland 
and gives as his hobbies: photography, developing home 
photo workshops and nature study. 
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HINGED GLASS ARISTOLITES 






















KEEP MAINTENANCE COSTS DOWN 
BECAUSE THEY KEEP 
MAINTENANCE MEN DOWN! 





Yes, Right Down on the Floor! 


Fluorescent Luminaires must be cleaned regularly because accum- 
ulated dirt can cut light output as much as 50%. With ordinary 
Fixtures, the cleaning operation is slow, awkward, time-consuming. 
Maintenance Men drag ladders all over the premises, disturb 
workers, waste time and energy climbing up and down. 


With the new GUTH Hinged Glass ARISTOLITE*, the entire opera- 
tion can be performed from the floor! A simple gripper on the 
end of a pole swings the glass panels free, a duster on the op- 
posite end of the same pole cleans the Fixture, and the panels are 
then quickly replaced and securely seated. 


The new GUTH Hinged Glass Aristolite, like its famed predecessor, 
the standard Aristolite, provides fine diffused Fluorescent illumin- 
ation which makes for safe, comfortable, easy seeing. In addition the 
Hinged Aristolite provides safe, comfortable, easy maintenance, tool 
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It's the Fixture that's serviced in a minute... 
serviced RIGHT... right from the floor! 





*Trade Mark Registered—Patents Pending 


MINUTE-MAINTENANCE WITH THE NEW Gut! HINGED GLASS ARISTOLITES 
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The glass panels are released and swing seated in small metal flanges. For 
open on their hinges. A quick dusting relamping, one trip up the ladder re- 
restores lighting efficiency to the Fixture. places the customary three or four. Less 
The glass panels lift back and are time... . more safety! 







For the soundest advice on Planned Guth Lighting, call on the Lighting 
Engineers with your local Light & Power Co., or on your Architect. 
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This Plan Works in Denver 


Manual Training High School in 
Denver, Colo., is working on its prob- 
lems of intergroup relations in a highly 
practical fashion. Enrollment at the 
school is 23 per cent Negro, 17 per 
cent Spanish-speaking, 16 per cent Jap- 
anese and 40 per cent Anglo Saxon. 
Problems have arisen in connection 
with the school clubs and the lunch- 
room. The casting of a play caused a 
misunderstanding. A newcomer to the 
school caused another incident. 

To help iron out misunderstandings 
and to put the student body on a 
friendlier and more cooperative footing 

student relations committee was 
formed which has been functioning 
successfully in solving problems such 
as the foregoing. It is an agency 
through which grievances, real or 
imaginary, can be channeled. The 
committee meets and talks with all 
new pupils when they enroll, acquaint- 
ing them with the school situation and 
asking their cooperation. 

Seeking to spread its ideas of toler 
ance and understanding beyond the 
school limits, it has sent speakers to 
other schools in the city and in the 
surrounding territory, to the University 
of Denver, to a meeting of the state 
student council and to visit various 


community groups. Two programs 


were planned for the P.-T.A. Ferd H. 
Rowan is faculty sponsor of the stu 
dent relations committee. 


Progress or Grow Stale 


Marvin T. Nodlund, superintendent 
at Sioux City, Iowa, is one who real- 
izes the importance of a curricular 
evaluation and revision to meet the 
needs of a changed and still changing 
world. Teachers in that city recently 
received from him a proposal for “ban- 
ishing tendencies toward crystallization 
or inertia which would permit the 
continuation of forms or programs 
that no longer serve a purpose.” 

Mr. Nodlund proposed a program of 
educational engineering to be under- 
taken with the aim of clarifying the 
objectives, content and methods of the 
Sioux City school program. He sug- 
gested that this be done through the 
selection of three committees: (1) a 
general curriculum committee for over- 
viewing the field of elementary and 
secondary education, (2) general area 
committees for overviewing the pro- 
gram in their respective areas from 
kindergarten to the twelfth grade, (3) 
production committees for each area 
in each grade with the responsibility 
of setting forth objectives, selecting 
units of work and suggesting content 
and methodology for some. It was 





The student relations committee meets to solve a problem. 


not a matter of compulsion for any 
teacher to serve on a committee who 
did not have the time or inclination 
to do so. Each teacher could choose 
his own committee. 

“Our tempo of living is so accel- 
erated during a period of world con- 
flagration that we experience ‘growing 
pains’ from our rapid social evolution,” 
Mr. Nodlund stated. “Consequently, 
with the coming of peace, we are faced 
with the problem of restoring balance 
to our social order and of re-evaluating 
our philosophy of living. 

“Caught in the middle of this mael- 
strom of change stand our educational 
institutions. It is their responsibility 
to link the old with the new. On the 
one hand, they must provide for our 
youth those firm foundations which 
have stood the tests of the ages and, 
on the other, they must help chart a 
course through a heterogeneous maze 
of ideologies and practices that char 
acterize life in an atomic age.” 


No Friday Afternoon Doldrums 


“Got to do something about these 
Friday afternoons,” Principal E. K. 
Nielsen of the Franklin School at 
Provo, Utah, said to himself. “The chil- 
dren yawn and fidget and look fit to 
die of boredom.” 

So, working together with the teach- 
ers, he hatched a plan for eliminating 
Friday afternoon ennui and making the 
last period of the day something to look 
forward to. A variety of special ac- 
tivities was planned for that hour, some 
of them built up around current cen 
tennial interests and, as an experiment, 
the children in the fifth and sixth 
grades are now allowed to choose the 
group they wish to attend. 

For the boys there are experiments 
with electricity and a study of the early 
development of electrical apparatus; 
specially conducted athletics, which in- 
clude a bit of tumbling, pyramid build- 
ing and baseball; woodworking, and 
photography, including developing, 
printing and enlarging pictures. For the 
girls there are sewing, crocheting and 
knitting and for boys and girls together 
there are social dancing and the study 
of pioneer relics. So far these Friday 
afternoon activities are only on trial but 
they give promise for the future. 
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Now, with students gone and halls temporarily 
empty, is the time for you to think about “graduat- 
ing” to Hood Rubber or Asphalt Tile Flooring. 
More and more of the nation’s schools and colleges 
are specifying Hood because they have discovered 
that this finer resilient flooring gives them every- 
thing they ask for in modern school floors. 

Hood Rubber or Asphalt Tile Flooring gives 
them unexcelled quality and traffic-tested wear. 


It gives ease of maintenance and permanence of 














HOOD ’s FINER FLOORING 


color. It gives resilience that absorbs shock, re- 
duces vibration and subdues sound. What's more, 
it provides floors that can be custom-built to 
fit the functional or decorative requirements of 
the interior. 

For finer resilient flooring, count on B.F.Goodrich 
leadership in research and Hood mastery of manu- 
facture. Send for your copy of the Hood Flooring 
Catalog today. Choose Hood — choice of experts 


since 1925. 





B.F Goodrich 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Question of Transportation 

Question: What can be done about families 
ne children of school age when residence 
is such that they demand transportation to the 
school from their door?—E.T.M., Vt. 

Answer: New York State has met 
this situation in two ways. In 1942 a 
new transportation bill was written in 
which provision was made for state aid 
for pupils requiring transportation, pro- 
vided they lived more than 14 miles 
from the school or more than 1 mile 
from a bus route. Further provision 
that trustees and boards of education 
could not be compelled to provide trans- 
portation for elementary pupils living 
less than 2 miles from school and high 
school pupils living less than 3 miles 
from school completed the statement of 
conditions. 

Rules of the New York State Board 
of Regents embrace these provisions. In 
either case districts may extend the trans- 
portation service at district expense. 

School attendance for the noncoopera- 
tive is the problem of the attendance de- 
partment. In fairness to the pupils con- 
cerned, walking distance to a bus line 
should be reduced to 4% mile and walk- 
ing distance to school to 1 mile for rural 
territory —Burton H. Berxnap. 


Plans for Student Councils 

Question: Where can | find good workable 
plans for student councils in small high schools 
of 150 pupils?7—R.R., Kan. 

Answer: The October 1944 bulletin 
of the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals will give you many 
suggestions —Paut A. Renmus. 


Concrete vs. Asphalt Walks 

Question: In paving school walks, what are 
comparative costs of concrete and asphalt? 
Which is more desirable from the maintenance 
point of view?—E.R., Mich. 

Answer: The cost of 5 inch concrete 
sidewalks and asphalt walks with gravel 
as a base and with wooden side forms 
left in place is approximately 21 cents a 
square foot for the concrete and 17 cents 
a square foot for the asphalt. These fig- 
ures exclude the cost of preparing the 
grade in each case (also profit). 

Although this estimate is based on 
wooden forms left in place, for the as- 
phalt walk, it is considered advisable 
from the standpoint of permanency to 
use a concrete curb. If concrete curbs 
are used for the asphalt walk, the cost 


per square foot becomes even greater 
than that for concrete. 

In the Midwestern climate the con- 
crete walks have been found to require 
much less maintenance than do those 
built of asphalt—A. F. Gatuisre. 


Midterm or Annual Promotion? 

Question: We are considering a change 
from semiannual to annual promotions. Do 
you think this a wise step?—M.E.W., Ill. 

Answer: There are advantages and 
disadvantages in both methods of pro- 
motion but in the San Diego school sys- 
tem annual promotion was judged bet- 
ter for these reasons: 

Under the semiannual plan much time 
and energy are consumed in closing the 
first semester and opening the second. 
There are special activities of the gradu- 
ating class, the graduation program, cler- 
ical work connected with final records, 
the reassignment of teachers whose 
classes have been graduated and the en- 
rollment and orientation of new pupils. 

Frequently, teachers of graduating 
groups are not well adapted to teaching 
new pupils entering in the second semes- 
ter; hence, shifting of teacher assign- 
ments is necessary. In the elementary 
schools the changing of teachers at mid- 
term is especially undesirable since the 
teacher should know her pupils inti- 
mately. Furthermore, young children 
tend to feel a lack of security each time 
a change of teachers occurs. 

Except for changes in teacher assign- 
ment resulting from single semester 
courses in secondary schools, there need 
be little to upset the regular functioning 
of classes at the midterm under the 
annual promotion policy. 

From the point of view of pupils, 
much may be said in favor of annual 
promotions. Pupils in midterm classes 
often feel that they are educational or- 
phans. Except in very large schools the 
midterm group is generally small. This 
frequently limits the group in the num- 
ber of elective courses available. 

Social functions of the class are lim- 
ited, yearbooks are generally not issued 
and the graduation itself lacks the color 
and spirit of the June affairs. Pupils 
who intend to go on to college often 
find that higher institutions do not of- 
fer in the second semester all the be- 
ginning courses which they need, so that 
a semester is frequently lost. 


Length of Day for Ist Grade 


Question: How long a day is best for first 
graders in order to provide the balance be- 
tween work and recreation that will help them 
advance most rapidly?—W.H.T., Mich. 

Answer: In considering the proper 
length of day for first graders, it is im- 
portant to know what kind of program 
is planned. If the day consists of alter- 
nate periods of quiet and active work 
suited to the ages of the children, if a 
hot lunch is provided, if there is a 
period of outdoor play directly after 
lunch followed by a short rest, then the 
children may be in school from 8:30 
a.m. to 3:30 p.m. without harm. 

On the other hand, if the children are 
expected to sit quietly at their desks, all 
doing the same thing at the same time 
under the teacher’s direction and the 
tasks are abstract and without meaning 
to them, then a two hour day is too long 
for first graders—RutH ANprvs. 


Noon Hour Activity Program 

Question: Our big problem is to provide 
activity during the noon hour for some 280 
pupils ranging in age from 6 to 18. We have 
a very limited space—a small gymnasium. 
What do you suggest?—L.W.A., Minn. 

Answer: In order to provide activity 
within a very limited area, such as a 
small gymnasium, a definite program 
schedule must exist. When working 
out plans for an activity program, the 
following steps should be considered in 
chronological order: 

1. A logical classification of the group 
into divisions. 

2. Types of activities suitable for the 
various divisions within a limited area. 

3. Supervision other than that of an 
instructor. 

4. Division of areas for activities, 

A logical division of the group can 
be made by grades, assuming that the 
first.grade begins at the age of 6. An 
area for each group can be sectioned off 
in proportion to its size. Pupils can fur- 
nish supervision, particularly over 
younger groups. A grade division could 
be as follows: grades 1 to 3; 4 to 6; 
7 to 9; 10 to 12. 

Should the maximum number of pu 
pils be present at one time in the limited 
space, it would be difficult for all 280 
to participate simultaneously in activi 
ties. The older groups might be alter- 
nated in activities, such as volleyball or 
relay races. The smaller children could 
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Quickly installed—lasts a lifetime 



































his Tile Is Porcelain on Stee 


Walls and ceiling of Armstrong’s 
Veos Wall Tile go up fast, because 
the unique foundation grid aligns 


each individual tile perfectly. And 





Veos tile is amazingly durable 
doesn’t craze, crack, peel, or fade— 
because it is genuine vitreous por- 
celain fused to rigid steel. 
Armstrong’s Veos Wall Tile is 
made like a modern porcelain bath- 
tub or sink. The body is 20-gauge 
steel, stronger than that used in 
most automobile bodies. Two full 
thicknesses of porcelain are fused 


on this steel—first an over-all rust- 


proofing underlayer, then the pastel 
facing surface. Both surfaces are 
porcelain—hard, smooth, unfading. 
The porcelain expands and con- 
tracts at the same rate as the steel, 
so there are no strains to cause ugly 
crazing or cracks. 

Being porcelain, Veos tile is easy 
to' clean and keep clean. Its six 


clear colors, and wide variety of 


sizes and shapes, create walls of 


lasting beauty for washrooms, 
locker rooms, and kitchens. Erect- 
ing Veos tile is done rapidly and 
causes little muss or bother. 
Before you build or modernize, 
get all the facts on Veos wall tile. 
Write to Armstrong Cork Company, 
Building Materials Division, 3708 


Frederick Street, Lancaster, Penna. 








ARMSTRONG’S VEOS WALL TILE 
Porcelain GS) on Steel 
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play quiet types of games. The pw- 
gram should be so planned as to hav: 
‘the areas filled with pupils taking part 
in activities, the periods being short 
‘enough so that alternating groups woul 
not lose interest between periods of ac 
tivity. Definite organization is necessar 
'so as not to lose time when groups 
change from activity to inactivity. Un- 
'der the plan suggested, half the group 
|would be playing while the other half 
'would be waiting its turn to participate. 
—Caswe.t M, Mites. 


Planning for Expansion 


Question: Our present high school has an 
A.D.A. of about 300. Our buildings are old 


and we are contemplating construction of a 


| new building which could be used for a 


junior and senior high school. At present, 
we are operating the traditional four year 
senior high. What should we keep in mind 
when thinking of expansion? Should we plan 
to build large enough so that a junior col- 
\lege could be added? We draw pupils 
|from a radius of 25 miles. Ours is a rural 
agricultural community. We have about 70 
boys specializing in agriculture.—H.F.S., 
Neb. 

Answer: Unless your study of pop 
ulation and school enrollment trends 
indicates a considerable increase within 
the next few years, it would appear un 
wise to contemplate the construction otf 
a junior college. It is sometimes esti- 
mated that a school district should have 
a population of at least 50,000 and 
taxable base of $50,000,000 in order ade 
quately to support a junior college. 

In considering the construction of a 
new building, the following points 
should be kept in mind: (1) the nature 
and scope of the services for which the 
plant is needed; (2) the design of the 
plant in relation to present and future 
trends in educational philosophy; (3) a 
plant large enough to accommodate prob 
able enrollments for the next ten years; 
(4) the organization of a six year sec 
ondary school having such diverse offer 
ings as will meet the needs of pupils in 
the school district; (5) a plan for fi 
nancing the program, preferably through 
a bond issue limited to a ten year series 
with retirement payments starting the 
first year after issue; (6) a careful budget 
for plant construction in which the per 
centage allocations are carefully worked 
out for land and site improvements, gen 
eral construction, furniture and equip 
ment, heating and ventilation, profes- 
sional services, electrical work and 
plumbing; (7) the involvement of 
principal, supervisors, teachers, operation 
and maintenance personnel and taxpay 
ers in the planning of the building; 
(8) the employment of a competent 
architect whose responsibilities are clearly 
stated in a written agreement, and (9) 


‘the various uses of the plant and its 


facilities for the benefit of organized 
groups and individuals within the school 
community.—Lestie W. Kinprep. 
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W-COST FENCRAFT PROJECTED WINDOWS 








Both vents are easy to reach—simple to open, 
close and lock. Ventilators stay in selected 
open position—close to a weathertight fit. Both 
ti sides of the entire window can safely be washed 
vi from inside the room. Screens can be attached 
a or removed from inside. 
I The trim horizontal lines of Fencraft Pro- 

[ jected Windows enhance both the inside and 
outside appearance of the building. More day- 
light, fire safety and low maintenance. .. all are 
benefits that make this an ideal school window. 


he STANDARDIZED FOR ECONOMY. The Fencraft 
re family of windows— Projected, Combination 

and Casement—has been standardized in 
b sizes that conform with current modular con- 
Ss struction practice. This standardization reduces 
4 first cost and saves construction time and 





FENCRAFT COMBINATION WINDOW 


—generous fresh-air ventilation. 
Swing leaves deflect breezes into 
the room. In-tilting sill vent pro- 
» tects against drafts. Both sides 

, easily and safely washed from 





PROJECTED 
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Fenestra 





COMBINATION 


FENCRAFT INTERMEDIATE STEEL WINDOWS "ie Ons "4 

































money. Fencraft Windows are built" 
men of America’s oldest and larg 
window manufacturer, Mail the coup 
full information. 


FENCRAFT CASEMENT WINDOW 


~—Safe washing—from inside. Easy 
to operate. Uniform inside screens, 
protected from outside dirt. 
““Homey” appearance makes them 
ideal for dormitories and home 
economics rooms. 

















Detroit Steel Products Company 
Dept. NS-8, 

2257 East Grand Blvd., 

Detroit 11, Michigan 


Please send me data on types and sizes of the new 
Fencraft family of Fenestra Windows: 
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Fight Rising Maintenance Costs by 
one-coat school painting with.. 
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Perfect eas 
One-Coat Results : 
On Any Surface “i 
In Any School! 
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=SPRAY-DAY- thie 
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1. SPRAY-DAY-LITE increases lighting efficiency by giving 
maximum light reflection and diffusion. 


5 F Durable, eggshell finish eliminates eye-straining glare — 
washes like file. 
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SpRUsH-DAYLITE: 


att ona in 10 attractive colors. 


No 


3. Its intense white does not yellow with age—also available 


ny 
e ssteblished od- 


: . 
ae rai renee 4. Sprayed or brushed, it does not sag or run. 
L ore now 
offered yor in eat on" 


BUTE, expeciot plication. 5. Produces little fog or mist when sprayed. 


FREE! , practical guide HERE'S Aa COUPON 17 Will 
to “Sight Perfection” in schools PY y yo U 70 MA Tl TODAY: y: ? 


by Glidden Color Authorities 


Tells and shows how to follow scien- 
tific color planning in painting school THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 


interiors to improve lighting and ease Dept. L-8, 11001 Madison Ave., Cleveland 2, Ohio 
eyestrain. Send coupon at right for this valuable free book You may send your SPRAY-DAY-LITE Color Chart showing 
today. If you fail to find all the practical guidance you the 10 attractive shades and suggested color combinations. 
need in this book, -¥ Glidden Color one — You may send your new book, “Sight Perfection,” which illus- 
a plans tailored to your particular needs —without trates and explains the scientific use of color in school painting. 
charge; 


« You may have your representative call and demonstrate SPRAY- 
DAY-LITE in our premises without obligation on our part. 
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@ LONGER WHEELBASES AND FRAMES 
@ INCREASED PASSENGER CAPACITY 


199-INCH 
SCHOOL’ BUS CHASSIS 


Gross vehicle weight, 13,500 or 15,000 


pounds, according to tire equipment, 


with capacities of 42, 48 or 54 pupils. 


Load-Master valve-in-head engine—93 
h.p., 192 ft.-lb. torque at safe road 
speeds; governed speed, 35 m.p.h. 


New Aavance-Design 
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CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 













1947) 


@ SAFETY — DURABILITY — EFFICIENCY | 
@ VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE ECONOMY 








Chevrolet presents two new chassis 
for school bus use, both embodying 
advanced engineering, both designed to 
meet the most exacting standards of 
safety, controllability and performance. 
Wheelbases are longer, frames are 
longer and stronger, correct load 
distribution is assured. Here, then, are 
the supreme chassis for school transpor- 
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CHEVROLET 


SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 





161-INCH 
SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 





Gross vehicle weight, 12,000 pounds, 
tation, superior even to the previous with capacity of 30 or 36 pupils. 
Chevrolet models that won nationwide Thrift-Master valve-in-head engine—90 
recognition as leaders in the school bus h.p., 174 ft.-lb. torque available at 
field. governed speed, 35 m.p.h. 
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Kindergarten, Monroe School, Monroe, Conn. 


Made to order 


for Kindergarten Fun! 


This floor was designed especially for kinder- 


garten pupils. It’s colorful and gay! It has a unique 
insert which is functional as well as decorative. It 
promises the youngster that every school day will 
be an enjoyable one! 

Of course, it's made of Tile-Tex Asphalt Tile*! 
What better medium is there for expressing one’s 
original ideas in floor styling? School architects 
know how Tile-Tex stimulates the fresh approach 
to every floor design problem. 

Here’s why you can do more with this top 
quality asphalt tile. First, there’s a full selection of 
clean, sparkling colors, both plain and marbleized. 
Second, a complete range of sizes for standard or 
random pattern combinations. Third, a really fine 
line of decorative and functional accessories—in- 
cluding feature strips, cove bases, and attractive in- 


serts. The latter are custom cut to your own speci- 
fications. 

Tile-Tex is a resilient material—so it’s comfort- 
able underfoot! Yet it’s so tough and durable that it 
will still be ready for many, many years of brilliant 
service long after today’s kindergarten pupils enter 
secondary schools. What’s more, Tile-Tex has a 
well deserved reputation for ease of maintenance— 
its smooth, closely-textured, stain and scar resistant 
surface will not harbor dirt—wipes clean with a 
minimum of effort! 

Send for your copies of ‘““Tile-Tex Asphalt Tile in 
Schools,” and ‘Floors That Endure,” ... plus the name 
of your approved Tile-Tex flooring contractor. Write 
The Tile-Tex Company, Inc. (Subsidiary of the Flintkote 
Company), Chicago Heights, Illinois. Sales offices located 
in Chicago, New York, Los Angeles and New Orleans, 
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The First Freedom 


Ir MEN AND WOMEN ARE TO LIVE DEMOCRATICALLY, THERE 
must be complete freedom for the circulation of in- 
formation and ideas without their having to be strained 
through clerical, economic, governmental, labor, polit- 
ical, professional, individual or pressure group censorship. 
The agencies of communication, including assembly, 
book, magazine, motion picture, press and radio as well 
as the classroom and the market place, must be kept free 
at all times for the expression of all points of view and 
all shades of opinion. 

In a government of free men and women every subject 
is potentially controversial to the extent that it en- 
genders diverse points of view. Controversy growing 
out of discussion is the essence of the democratic process. 
Dissent is fundamental to a vigorous political life. It is 
the methodology of democratic adult education. 

When the Columbia Broadcasting System denies the 
air to a discussion of teachers’ salaries (Lipton Com- 
pany, Ltd.) or bans William L. Shirer because he tells 
the truth about news from Central Europe’s trouble 
spots on the specious grounds that it does not permit 
the broadcasting of “controversial issues,” it is failing in 
its moral responsibility to the people and it becomes 
subject not only to the critical appraisal of the public 
but also to rigorous inquiry by the government. 

When certain pressure groups are permitted and even 
encouraged to present their thinly veiled propagandas to 
the people without opportunity for rebuttal by the peo- 
ple, this medium becomes dangerous to democracy. 
When National Broadcasting vice presidents take them- 
selves so seriously that they place themselves above 
criticism even by comedians, it is time to do something 
about the situation. 

If, as a long list of well documented and substantial 
studies indicates (Upton Sinclair’s “Brass Check” in 
1920; George Seldes’ “You Can’t Print That,” 1929, his 
“Lords of the Press,” 1938, and “Freedom of the Press,” 
1935; Morris L. Ernst’s “The First Freedom,” 1946; the 
Hutchins’ Commission’s “A Free and Responsible 
Press,” 1947; Robert E. Cushman’s “Keep Our Press 
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Free,” 1947), the American press is far from performing 
its function as an independent, impartially informative 
and public appraisal agency, it becomes necessary for the 
people to use their power to insist on reform. The reader's 
power to improve the press is just as great as that of the 
publisher and advertisers. 

Governmental intervention or additional censorship is 
not the remedy; neither is governmental publication. 
That method has too many already observed weaknesses 
and even worse dangers. 

There are three solutions: First is the acceptance of a 
moral responsibility on the part of all publishers through 
an awareness of the importance of the functions they 
exercise. Publishers must accept responsibility to print 
all essential information without bias, slanting or color- 
ing. Opportunity must be present for the airing of 
minority points of view, even for the complete ex- 
pression of opinion that may be personally unpalatable 
to the publisher. A newspaper or magazine cannot be 
considered merely as a private property for private ad- 
vancement; it must be considered a public trust. There 
is no substitute for a publishing conscience. 

The second means for maintaining freedom of ex- 
pression is the development and encouragement of a 
series of independent community papers without pro- 
hibitive capital investment under community ownership 
and editorship. Good journalism still has a valid mar- 
ket in thousands of communities. Community papers 
can be successfully operated without control either by 
advertisers or by pressure groups. , 

The third and most potent means for maintaining 
freedom for the expression of ideas is the development 
of a dynamic public opinion. Here, the school on both 
the youth and adult basis comes into the picture. The 
value and need of maintaining freedom of expression 
should be constantly taught as one of the fundamentals 
of democracy. The means of appraising and judging 
various means of communication can also be studied on 
an adult basis. Once the American public is aroused to 
the dangers and evils of censorship and of personal, con- 
trolled journalism, regardless of the agency involved, 
improvement in practice will be possible. 





For World Peace 


Ir Wortp War III rowarp WHICH WE APPEAR TO BE 
rapidly drifting is to be avoided, it is necessary to 
provide for the people of the United States much more 
intensive education concerning underlying conditions 
and trends than is given in our conventional agencies 
of communication. There must be broader avenues of 
information concerning the possibilities of the United 
Nations in the swirl of intensifying nationalisms and 
the anarchy of competing state sovereignties. It is also 
important to make the people aware of the terrible 
potentialities of atomic power in destroying civilization 
and mankind and making the earth uninhabitable. 

Two recently formed nationwide organizations pro- 
pose to remedy this situation. The first is the American 
Association for the United Nations, Inc., with head- 
quarters at 45 East Sixty-Fifth Street, New York 21, 
N. Y., under the presidency of William Emerson. This 
is the same group that prior to World War II attempted 
to strengthen the League of Nations. 

The second group is more immediately concerned 
with directing the education of the people toward under- 
standing the immense potentialities of atomic power 
for good as well as for evil. The Emergency Committee 
of Atomic Scientists, Inc., under the chairmanship of 
Albert Einstein at 90 Nassau Street, Princeton, N., J., is 
planning a nationwide popular educational campaign 
which will bring “understanding of the simple facts of 
atomic energy and its implications for society” to the 
American people. This campaign will cost $1,000,000. 


Biography 


IN THE COURSE OF A RECENT BETWEEN 
educators and social studies specialists, one of them 
remarked that educationists seem so intent on proving 
they 
small facts and dubious data to an almost complete 


CONVERSATION 


themselves “respectable scientists” that pursue 
neglect of ideas. Whether this criticism is wholly de- 
served or not, the fact remains that only scant attention 
is being paid to the life and achievements of those 
whose ideas and sturdy courage in applying them have 
largely responsible for the development _ of 
American public education. Educational biography as 


been 


a field for research at both doctoral and postdoctoral 
levels has unquestionably been neglected. 
There few valuable but as yet 
biographies available for teacher training curriculums. 
The life of Bronson Alcott, the great progressive, has 
been sympathetically written by Dorothy McCuskey and 
published as one of the Kappa Delta Pi series (Macmil- 
lan, 1940). The standard biography of Horace Mann 
is that of Mary Peabody Mann, first published in 1865 
and republished in 1937 by the National Education 
Association. Harry R. Warfel is responsible for one of 
the newer and better written biographies in his “Noah 
Webster, Schoolmaster to America” (Macmillan, 1936) 
which describes Webster’s contributions to education. 
The autobiography of Richard Welling entitled “As the 


are a little used 


Twig Is Bent” (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1942) combines 
an interesting recounting of his life with a description of 
his life work in developing self government at secondary 
school level. 

Kurt Frederich Leidecker recently published the first 
comprehensive biography of another influential Ameri- 
can educator: “William T. Harris, Yankee Teacher” 
(The Philosophical Library, 1946). This volume reveals 
the stature of this great teacher who has been, up to this 
time, very casually treated by our educational historians. 

Another educator, Thomas Henry Burrowes, who 
played so important a part in the organization of public 
education in Pennsylvania, has been rescued from virtual 
oblivion by Robert Landis Mohr. Mr. Mohr’s study is 
the first full length portrait of a far sighted pioneer edu 
cator and is written with sufficient objectivity to pre 
clude sentimentalism. 

Every state has a long list of strong men who had the 
vision to see the relation between public education and 
democracy and whose lives might be studied with con- 
siderable profit by individuals preparing for public school 
teaching. Much of our current doctoral research might 
yield richer results if applied to the production of read- 
able educational biography. 


Spaulding Honored 


THE GRADUATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION OF YALE UNI- 
versity is to be congratulated in establishing the Frank 
Ellsworth Spaulding Lectureship in Education in honor 
of its first director, who retired in 1935 after long and 
distinguished service as both public school superintend- 
ent and professor of education. It is also fitting that the 
first of these annual lectures should be given by his son, 
Dr. Francis Trow Spaulding, formerly dean of educa 
tion at Harvard and now State Commissioner of Edu 
cation for New York. 


“Rights of Free Men” 


Cart CARMER, ABLE EDITOR, TEACHER 
writer of United States history in fiction form, has pre- 
pared a small but powerful book which is entitled “For 
the Rights of Man” (Hinds, Hayden and Eldredge, Inc., 


New York, 1947). Deeply aware of the postwar forces 


AND OUTSTANDING 


of power and reaction that constantly attempt inroads 
against our growing democracy, Carl Carmer dramati- 
cally brings to literary life the contributions to freedom 
of Roger Williams, Anne Hutchinson, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, Andrew Jackson, Alexander Hamilton, John Peter 
Zenger, Bill Pendergast, Thomas Paine, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, Matt Lyons, William Lloyd Garrison, Elijah Love- 
joy and John Peter Altgeld in tightly woven story. 

This handful of individuals and a few others inspired 
the common man to fight for the rights of free men- 
life, the pursuit of happiness, free speech, equality under 
the law, assembly, freedom of the press and of con- 
science, private property—and to win these rights against 
great odds. But the rights of free men are never won. 
They must be fought for constantly against enemies 
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from within our land as well as against enemies from 
without. In the words of Carl Carmer: 

“The price we pay for these rights is that we must 
always be on our guard against their enemies. Some- 
times we find the foe within us—in our own weak 
failure to give people who disagree with us the rights 
we demand for ourselves. Sometimes we find him in 
the smooth arguer against the American way of life 
who says that we would all be better off if we traded 
our freedom for the alleged benefits of a dictatorship. 
One fact gives us courage. America, champion of the 
rights of man, has never lost the battle. She has had 
her temporary defeat but, like her great naval hero, 
John Paul Jones, in such moments she has ‘not begun 
to fight.’” 


Sound Advice 


IN DISCUSSING THE DANGERS OF REPRESSION OF IDEAS IN 
the aftermath of the recent war, Bernard De Voto in 
the May issue of Harper's (p. 41k) states: 

“Among the possibilities latent in the chaos of these 
times is a widespread attack on literature and on free- 
dom of expression. Waves of suppression have followed 
other wars and this one could be uglier and more dan- 


gerous than we have ever seen. The place to fight it is ° 


whatever place it appears in, the time of first appearance, 
and those responsible for opening the fight are writers. 
| find it hard to understand how they could be tranquil 
in the presence of the vicious and abominable Hearst 
attack ... 
all literature . . 


an attack on any literature is an attack on 
. denial of freedom is an infringement 
of freedom of all writers, and the infringement of any 
freedom is a curtailment of all freedoms. Writers 
should remember that both their status and their citi- 
zenry are at stake. No attack on any book should ever 
be acquiesced in. Every attempt at suppression should 
be fought from the first moment and on through the 
end. Who is going to begin the fight if writers don’t?” 


Misdirected Emphasis 


[IN A REPORT ENTITLED “Let’s Learn From YoutH,” THE 
University of the State of New York has recently pub- 
lished the results of extensive research among secondary 
school pupils who left or were graduated in recent years 
from New York schools. It is the story of a frank at- 
tempt on the part of the state’s administrative staff to 
obtain judgments concerning the relevance of the school 
curriculum from the pupils themselves as one means of 
appraising its effectiveness. The monograph is the third 
of a series in this most fertile field. 

Among many interesting items is the information con- 
cerning the vocational desires of girls. As a result of 
the Regents’ Inquiry in 1938, much greater emphasis 
has apparently been placed on vocational guidance rather 
strictly in accord with a narrow and dubious recom- 
mendation in that report. Because of this misdirected 
emphasis on careers for girls, the survey indicates that 
slightly more than 42 per cent of the graduates and 10 
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per cent of the nongraduates want to enter the profes- 
sions or do managerial work; approximately 27 per cent 
of the graduates and 17 per cent of the nongraduates 
prefer clerical and sales work, while only 5 per cent of 
the graduates and 20 per cent of the nongraduates plan 
careers in marriage as housewives. 

Since the primary social and vocational objective of 
all normal women should be marriage, the making of a 
home and the rearing of a family, it seems that there is 
something decidedly wrong with teaching and with 
“vocational guidance” that so clearly overlook, neglect 
or deprecate the most important individual and social 
vocational choice for women. 

Every woman in our culture should be capable of 
earning her own living and competent to manage her 
own affairs. These economic abilities, however, should 
be subordinated to the vital and all-powerful central 
purpose of marriage and homemaking. When so large 
a majority of girls prefers less important things to mar- 
riage, it is time that the instructional program for girls 
be reexamined and carefully studied for essential correc- 
tions. Possibly better modern school provisions for the 
intensive teaching of homemaking in its broadest sense 
might be more valuable than much of the so-called 
“guidance” now being substituted for substantial instruc- 
tion in too many of our secondary schools. 


World Vision 


HAVING RAISED A CONSIDERABLE ISSUE IN RECENT TiMES 
over an assumed inadequacy of the teaching of Ameri- 
can history in public schools, the New York Times, in 
terms of its own specific test, seems to fall more than 
a little short of the mark in its suggested solutions tc 
the problem. It may be true that our public schools 
are not teaching with sufficient thoroughness a proper 
interpretation of our nation’s foundations and purposes. 
It is difficult to see how the situation can be much im- 
proved by teaching the memory work necessary to 
achieve high grades on the “New York Times test.” 

In addition, it is increasingly clear that if the people 
are to obtain a lasting peace in the face of the powerful 
group interests so obviously treading the path to another 
world holocaust it is even more essential that we place 
as much emphasis on world as on national history. It 
is only as the oncoming generation can understand and 
appreciate the aims and aspirations of the peoples in 
other lands, avoid narrow nationalism and an exagger- 
ated chauvinism, that the path may be laid for better 
understanding, for cooperation and for the peaceful or- 
ganization of life. 

Less emphasis on chronological memorization and 
much more emphasis on the teaching of cultural and 
social world history are essential. It is doubtful whether 
the proposed New York Times American history tests 
have much value in an improved history program. 
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N. Eide 


PROGRESSING FROM A HODGEPODGE OF 
unrelated school buildings to a well 
knit organization in less than twenty- 
five years, the educational system of 
the Territory of Alaska has devel- 
oped to a point where it is com- 
parable today to the best in the 
United States. 

Prior to 1917 there was no terri- 
torial department of education. Edu- 
cational standards throughout the 
Territory were set by the various 
communities. What was taught, how 
the teaching was to be done and 


Mountains provide a backdrop of ruggedness and grandeur for Alaskan life. 


FROM HODGEPODGE TO HARMONY 


what the qualifications of teachers 
should be were the concerns of in- 
dividual communities. 

Each school district was practically 
sufficient unto itself. Schools situated 
within incorporated towns derived 


~~ “~* 


Juneau is seen at the foot of Mt. Juneau on the Gastineau Channel. 
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their entire support from local rev- 
enue (50 per cent of the license 
monies collected within the corpo- 
rate limits of individual towns) and 
were not subject to any central 
authority. Under these conditions 
there could be no uniformity of 
standards or procedures. Courses of 
study and teaching methods were 
largely determined by the teachers’ 
previous background of experience 
and training in the States. 

The opportunity of the people of 
Alaska to develop a territorial school 
system based on sound educational 
principles came in 1917 when the 
United States Congress removed the 
restrictions formerly placed around 
the territorial legislature and _per- 
mitted the people of Alaska to con- 
trol their own schools. Heretofore, 
the territorial legislature by virtue of 
the terms of the Organic Act creat- 
ing it was prohibited from passing 
any laws affecting schools, insofar as 
their establishment and maintenance 
were concerned, and from appro- 
priating territorial money for the 
support of schools. 

In 1917 a territorial board of edu- 
cation composed of four senior 
senators was set up. The board ap- 
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pointed Lester D. Henderson as the 
first commissioner of education in 
the Territory. Mr. Henderson, for- 
merly superintendent of schools at 
Juneau, Alas., was a man well versed 
in educational problems. Through 
his efforts, the groundwork for the 
present excellent system was laid. 
His farsightedness and understand- 
ing of the educational problems of 
the Territory were such that many 
of the original plans, forms and 
standards inaugurated by him are 
still in use today. 

Mr. Henderson was followed by 
Leo Breuer (1929-31); William K. 
Keller (1931-33); Anthony E. Karnes 
(1933-41), and the present commis- 
sioner, James C. Ryan. 

In 1933 the legislature changed the 
method of selecting the territorial 


school board which at present is 
composed of one member from each 
of the four judicial divisions and one 
member at large. The governor of 
the territory appoints the members 
who are then confirmed by the legis- 
lature. Each member is appointed 
for a term of six years. 

Under the present commissioner, 
the educational system of Alaska has 
taken great strides toward becoming 
the unified, centralized system of 
which the earlier commissioners 
dreamed. Through Dr. Ryan’s efforts 
a completely revised course of study 


An excellent example of a territorial rural 
school is seen at Tee Harbor north of Juneau. 
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The children at Candle Territorial School are mostly Eskimo. 


IN THIRTY YEARS 


The Alaska Public School System 


was introduced in 1941 and changes 
are being constantly added so as to 
keep abreast of the rapid growth 
and shifting of population in the 
Territory. 

The problems of the commissioner 
are many and varied. Since the Ter- 
ritory covers about 586,400 square 
miles, the problem of properly super- 
vising the schools is great. During 
the year Dr. Ryan and his assistants, 
Edward Robinson, deputy commis- 
sioner, and Mrs. Dorothy Novotny, 
educational supervisor, travel by 
every form of transportation avail- 


WILLIAM H. SEAMAN 


Superintendent, Douglas, Alas. 


able to reach their destinations. Dur- 
ing one of their inspection trips, each 
may have to travel by steamboat, 
motorboat, rowboat, airplane, auto- 
mobile, horseback or/and dog team. 
Despite these hawdicaps, a representa- 
tive of the office of education usually 
succeeds in visiting each school in the 
Territory at least once a year. 

The problems of finance, of. ob- 
taining supplies, hiring teachers, 
building new schools where. they are 





The school at Palmer in the famed Matanuska 
Valley is the fifth largest in the territory. 
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Graduation exercises held at Douglas 
High School in May 1947. The Girls’ 


Glee Club is seen in the foreground. 


needed and at the same time main- 
taining the high standards already 
reached are but a few of the more 
urgent items on the commissioner’s 
daily duty list. 

Dr. Ryan came to the commis- 
sioner’s office directly from the Uni- 


versity of Alaska where he had 
taught education for several years. 
He was familiar with the educational 
problems of the Territory and was 
fitted better than any other person 
in Alaska to cope with them. 
Through the war years, Dr. Ryan 
not only was able to keep the high 
standards previously set but was in- 
strumental in furthering the cause of 
education by adding to the past 
standards. Largely through his ef- 
forts, teachers are now assured of a 
livable salary and a competent re- 
tirement program. 

Today public education in Alaska 
functions in much the same manner 
as in any representative state; how- 
ever, its administration is through 
both federal and territorial govetn- 
ments, each functioning as an ad- 
ministrative unit. The Alaska Native 
Service, an agency of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, administers the 
schools for educating Indian and 
other native children. 

The territorial schools are admin- 
istered by the territorial board of 
education with the commissioner of 
education, an appointee of the board, 
as the executive officer, and by local 
school boards in incorporated towns. 
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system provides for retirement with 
a monthly income of $100 after 
twenty-five years of service, at least 
fifteen years of which have been spent 
in the Territory. The teacher’s con- 
tribution to the fund is $90 yearly. 
Each Alaska teacher is protected by 
ten days’ annual sick leave with pay 
cumulative up to thirty days. 

The establishment in 1935 of the 
University of Alaska, the Territory’s 
only institution of higher learning, 
has been a proud achievement. Un- 
der the able guidance of Dr. Charles 
E. Bunnell, the university has estab- 


Pupils from Homer Heights must ski to school. The smallest 
child must come a distance of 3 miles even in bad weather. 


The territorial board of education 
is vested with broad powers. In con- 
junction with the commissioner of 
education, it prepares general rules 
and regulations for the conduct of 
the schools, formulates courses of 
study applicable to all schools and 
sets up standards for the certification 
of teachers. 

Alaska teachers enjoy a_ higher 
minimum salary than do those of 
any state in the Union on a state- 
wide basis. The minimum salary in 
each of Alaska’s four judicial divi- 
sions is based upon training and ex- 
perience. The smallest amount that 
can be paid to any teacher with four 
years’ training in the first judicial 
division is $3080, while the teacher 
with a minimum of three years’ 
training in the humblest rural school 
of Alaska’s second and fourth divi- 
sions must be paid at least $3400. 


The Alaska teachers’ retirement 


lished itself as one of the most val 
uable smaller institutions of higher 
learning in the United States. 

Prior to 1935 the university was 
known as the Alaska Agricultural 
College and School of Mines. It was 
established in 1917 by the territorial 
legislature. Dr. Bunnell has been 
president of the university since its 
inception more than _ twenty-five 
years ago. The university has done 
creditable work in many fields. Nota- 
ble are its experiments and research 
in low range frequencies, electron 
scattering and ionization, mining 
and agriculture. 

Despite the many handicaps en- 
countered by the various commis- 
sioners, the educational system of the 
Territory of Alaska has achieved its 
present excellence. The aim of the 
administration today is to keep up 
the existing standards while diligent- 
ly trying to raise them even higher. 
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WHEN ADMINISTRATORS FAIL 


Look for weaknesses in the training program 


A BOARD OF EDUCATION FREQUENTLY IS 
charged with politics, unethieal con- 
duct or unfair practice in dismissing 
an administrator. On occasion, it has 
been severely criticized by the public 
when it has not placed the full facts 
of a case before the people through 
its desire not to injure the reputation 
of an individual. 

On other occasions, of course, 
divided responsibility, as when more 
than one individual reports directly 
to the board of education, has led to 
confusion, ineffective administration 
and endless problems for the policy 
determining body; it also has legis- 
lated against the effective administra- 
tion of the school system by the chief 
executive officer. There are other 
causes which may contribute to a 
lack of administrative success. 

Attention is seldom called to weak- 
nesses in a training program or to 
action on the part of the administra- 
tor which leads to a lack of confi- 
dence in him and to his failure to 
obtain cooperation. My ideas on 
training are presented in this article 
with no thought of defending un- 
warranted action of the board of edu- 
cation or of making life any more 
distressing for the average admin- 
istrator, particularly during these 
trying days when patience, tolerance 
and tact are required as never before. 


FORGET CALENDAR, TIME CLOCK 


They are presented so that the 
facultics of the schools and colleges 
of education may be inspired to ap- 
praise and evaluate their present 
practices and programs. It is desir- 
able that we eliminate the time clock- 
calendar procedures of credits, semes- 
ters, required courses and_ other 
factors unrelated to administrative 
practice so that a well rounded pro- 
gram, based on developing individ- 
uals with administrative talent, be- 
comes the policy of this country. 

At least five major changes should 
be considered in the training pro- 
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gram for administration. These are: 

1. More careful guidance and 
counseling in order that a better selec- 
tion of candidates may be admitted 
to training institutions. 

2. A drastic revision and coordina- 
tion of certification requirements to 
the end that an administrator, hav- 
ing successfully completed an ap- 
proved course in an approved uni- 
versity or college, may be eligible to 
serve in any state in the Union. 

3. A reappraisal of the curriculum 
for administrators and the course or 
area content thereof. An appraisal of 
present course content will indicate 
substantial overlapping, duplication 
and lack of coordination. 

4. A better coordination of all the 
resources within a university or col- 
lege. It is becoming increasingly evi- 
dent that colleges of agriculture, of 
social science or human welfare and 
of engineering, schools of political 
science, citizenship and art and others 
can contribute immeasurably to a 
coordinated program of administra- 
tion within a college or university. 

5. A careful and truthful recom- 
mendation of candidates, with an or- 
ganized and planned follow-up pro- 
gram for at least three years after 
placement, not only in the training 
program but during the first five 
years of experience so that weak- 
nesses may be detected. 

Some of the reasons for an admin- 
istrator’s lack of success which have 
a bearing on the training program 
of schools and colleges of education 
follow. 

1. Inability, unwillingness to try or 
unfamiliarity with the methods and 
procedures employed to democratize 
the administrative act. 

2. Failure to keep the policy deter- 
mining board informed on all mat- 
ters relating to the educational pro- 
gram, its operation and management. 

3. Lack of a sense of timing. 

4. Inability to make decisions. No 
policy determining board can tolerate 


indecision. It is better to make a 
wrong decision than to fail to make 
one or to keep the board dangling in 
midair, unable to establish a policy 
or take action. 

5. Inability to face social change, 
which is one of the causes of the lag 
of the school system behind advance- 
ment in the social structure. 

6. Practice of dealing with part of 
a board. There is nothing that con- 
tributes to administrative failure 
more rapidly than to share confi- 
dences about policy or school matters 
in general with selected individual 
members of a board. 

7. Revolution versus growth. Oc- 
casionally, an administrator will fail 
to take sufficient time to become ac- 
quainted with community traditions, 
organizations, institutions, ideals or 
leaders before beginning a change in 
a school program. 

8. Critical judgment about a pre- 
decessor. 

9. Inability to present a point of 
view clearly and forcibly. 

10. Inability to be a good listener. 

11. Lack of common courtesy, not 
only to the important people but to 
anyone who has access to the office. 

12. Failure to exert educational 
leadership. 

These and other reasons for lack 
of success suggest to schools and col- 
leges of education the need for im- 
provement in developing administra- 
tors. 


HOW TO GET BETTER PRODUCTS 


Following are my suggestions for 
the more effective training of school 
administrators: 

1. Rigid Selection of Candidates 
for Administrative Training. Until 
the administrators of colleges and 
universities view the school of educa- 
tion with as much interest and con- 
fidence as they do the schools of en- 
gineering, law or any other well 
established school in a university, the 
state of the educational enterprise 
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will remain low. It is difficult to un- 
derstand why the school of education, 
in so many instances, must be the 
one enterprise in the institution that 
supports the other schools in main- 
taining their high standards. And 
yet, is there any more important 
function of the university or college 
than the teaching of sound educa- 
tional statesmanship and_ scholar- 
ship? 

It is essential that our schools of 
education, if we are to improve the 
quality of administrators, do an in- 
finitely better job than they are now 
doing in the initial selection of can- 
didates and in their guidance 
throughout the training program. 
Such selection.should be based upon 
intellectual competence, personality, 
capacity to get along with people, 
ability to speak with decision and 
confidence, vision, scholarship and 
statesmanship. 

At any rate, increased experimenta- 
tion and study are needed in the 
field of selecting proper candidates 
for administrative posts.’ Many enter 
our universities for the master’s or 
the doctor’s degree who, simply by 
completing the courses and meeting 
the certification requirements as they 
now stand, are made available to 
boards of education. 


2. Revision of Certification Re- 
quirements. The certification require- 
ments in most of our states are so 
inflexible that training institutions 
are practically in a strait jacket as far 
as experimentation is concerned. It 
is doubtful whether an administrator 
in one section of the country needs to 
take a course in the school law of 
another state in order to become an 
administrator in that state. From my 
observation, a knowledge of the 
school law, at least as much of it as 
is required in the average school sys- 
tem, can be obtained by purchasing 
the code and by inquiring from au- 
thoritative sources concerning deci- 
sions that have to be made. 

The specific courses outlined in cer- 
tification requirements have proved 
to be one of the most important 
restrictive forces in the progress of 
training administrators. Unless the 
several states can get together on 
these matters, either we shall remain 
in the same state of chaos or ulti- 
mately the move will be toward a 
national system of certification. 

3. Evaluation of the Curriculum 
for Administrators. Each institution 
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should reappraise and reevaluate the 
curriculum for administration and 
supervision. A considerable amount 
of time may be saved by reorganiz- 
ing the content of our professional 
education curriculum. History of 
education, industrial arts education, 
home economics, vocational educa- 
tion and many other courses are fre- 
quently organized on a three credit 
basis, each containing overlapping 
content relating to the others. 


The same is true of principles of - 


education and so-called “courses” in 
the administration of the high school, 
the elementary school and the special 
school. What we need in the train- 
ing of administrators, more than any- 
thing else, are more consideration of 
fundamental principles and the appli- 
cation of these principles. We may 
have been providing our ‘students 
with gadgets and not with principles. 
Expertness in devising a budget, 
planning a school building, carry- 
ing out a maintenance program, 
purchasing, accounting and many 
other subjects will be more effectively 
learned if candidates understand the 
basic principles of administration and 
the foundation of leadership. 

This is not to say that all of the 
courses just named are not needed 
but that an evaluation of each might 
indicate that forty-five minutes a day 
for three days a week for fifteen 
weeks is merely a requirement to 
conform to an obsolete standard and 
that many of them could be taught 
in less time. 

A list of courses in administration 
makes a formidable catalog. A com- 
mittee representing the school of edu- 
cation might do well to reevaluate 
these courses. We should not preach 
individual differences and practice 
something else. 


4. Utilization of the Resources of 
the Universities. There must be 
greater utilization of the total re- 
sources of our universities. Too fre- 
quently the school or college of edu- 
cation is set apart as an independent 
agency and, of course, the same prac- 
tice prevails with respect to other 
professional schools. 

For example, instead of develop- 
ing separate courses on_ school 
architecture in the school of educa- 
tion, the school of architecture or en- 
gineering should be invited to co- 
operate in the development of a 
proper program for prospective ad- 
ministrators. The same thing may 





be done with respect to certain 
courses relating to law, art, human 
relations and other fields. 

There is little coordination among 
the schools of education, political sci 
ence and public health administra 
tion, and yet no administrator is 
equipped for his job unless he knows 
a great deal about local and state gov 
ernment and health problems. This 
holds true also for potential city man 
agers and directors of municipal gov- 
ernment. 


5. Gareful and Truthful Recom- 
mendation of Candidates. One of the 
important requirements for the 
proper training of administrators is 
the need for an honest, frank, truth- 
ful statement concerning the candi- 
date’s capacity and his success in ad- 
ministrative posts. This phase of the 
responsibility of schools of education 
calls for considerable study and eval- 
ulation. 

From the long range point of view, 
internships for administrators should 
be worked out with state departments 
of education, larger city school sys- 
tems or other agencies. Too fre- 
quently advancement is based merely 
upon the attainment of credentials 
necessary for certification, as in the 
case of the automatic promotion of a 
principal to superintendent. This 
practice often saddles a school sys- 
tem with an administrator who lacks 
an overall knowledge of the educa- 
tional program. 

One other fundamental require- 
ment confronts the school of educa- 
tion today, namely, it must be a place 
where master teaching is available. 
Frequently, those who attempt to 
direct the educational destiny of oth- 
ers are far from being master teach- 
ers themselves. More than that, uni- 
versity administration interferes with 
good teaching by requiring the indi- 
vidual to give evidence of research 
ability or ability to write. The net 
result is a considerable body of un- 
important tabulations and the presen- 
tation of mediocre material in our 
educational journals. The master 
teacher should be permitted to pur- 
sue his talents in our colleges. 

The greatest challenge confronting 
us, however, is the need for obtaining 
recognition of the importance of the 
school of education by the policy de- 
termining body of the university ad- 
ministration and providing the finan- 
cial aid requisite to a quality job of 
training future school administrators. 
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INTER-AMERICANISM POINTS THE WAY 
TO SUCCESSFUL WORLD EDUCATION 


HAROLD E. DAVIS 


Dean and Professor of History, Hiram College, Hiram, Ohio 


FIGURES FROM THE COMMITTEE ON 
Friendly Relations Among Foreign 
Students, based upon a survey by 
questionnaire, show more than 4000 
Latin-American students (including 
those from Puerto Rico, the Canal 
Zone and the Virgin Islapds) in 
United States colleges. A somewhat 
smaller number is enrolled in sec- 
ondary schools. 

Many of these students are here at 
their own expense. Others have come 
on scholarships furnished by colleges 
and universities or civic organiza- 
tions interested in the other Ameri- 
can republics. Some receive assistance 
from their own governments, Others 
are being assisted through the ofh- 
cial scholarship program of the 
United States government. Scholar- 
ships also are available to our Span- 
ish-speaking citizens. 


* 


The study of English has increased 
greatly in popularity during recent 
years in the other Americas, espe- 
cially in the English classes con- 
ducted by the cultural centers spon- 
sored in all the countries of America 
by citizens of those countries and 
United States residents there. Dur- 
ing the past few years special atten- 
tion has been given to the problem 
of preparing English teachers for 
this program, particularly at the 
University of Michigan, and real 
progress is now being made in train- 
ing teachers for work with students 
from the other Americas both here 
and in Latin America. 

Fundamental constructive ‘steps to- 
ward hemisphere educational co- 
operation have been taken during 
the last two years by the Inter- 
American Educational Foundation. 


» 
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Its program is carried out through 
bilateral agreements with the various 
countries by which cooperative inter- 
American educational services are 
created within the respective min- 
istries of education. 

The objective of these programs is 
the improvement of general educa- 
tion at the elementary, secondary and 
normal school levels, with particular 
emphasis upon health and vocational 
education and the teaching of the 
English language. Plans include the 
exchange of educational personnel, 
the development of improved teacher 
training programs and cooperative 
development of teaching materials. 

Since transfer of the Office of Inter- 
American Affairs to the Department 
of State, the foundation’s program is 
related more closely to similar pro- 
grams of the department and to 
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A Brazilian works with C, C. Hudlow harvesting corn on the Hudlow farm in Arkansas. 
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plans for an international education 
organization. During the summer of 
1945 the foundation conducted a suc- 
cessful series of teacher workshops 
and institutes in Nicaragua and its 
other programs have been meeting 
with similar success. 

For a long time the Pan American 
Union, through its division of in- 
tellectual cooperation, has been assist- 
ing schools and teachers with advice 
and materials useful for teaching 
purposes, as well as carrying on a 
broader program to encourage inter- 
American cultural interchange and 
the assembling and dissemination of 
basic information. 

The United States Office of Educa- 
tion, through its division of inter- 
American relations, developed an ex- 
tensive program of inter-American 
educational activities in the United 
States and in the other Americas, 
particularly for the exchange of 
teachers. A new division of inter- 
national education has now absorbed 
the programs of the division of inter- 
American relations, extending the 
same kind of operations into other 
geographical areas. 

The Inter-American Training Ad- 
ministration has become the Inter- 
national Training Administration, 
extending to young men and women 
of all nations of the world the scope 
of its programs of in-service training 
developed to so great an extent dur- 
ing the war. 


INTER-AMERICAN CENTERS 


One of the outstanding achieve- 
ments of the Office of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs was its success in or- 
ganizing inter-American centers in 
most large cities of the United States 
and in making inter-Americanism a 
major part of the civic and educa- 
tional programs of more than 100 
organizations of national scope. In 
1945 a Council on Inter-American 
Cooperation, with headquarters in 
New York City, was organized to 
continue these functions. 

During the school year 1944-45 
more than 100 colleges and univer- 
sities conducted inter-American in- 
stitutes or lecture programs to im- 
prove the background of students, 
teachers and other adults in their 
communities. In many places such 
institutes have become annual affairs. 
More than 30 colleges conducted in- 
ter-American teacher training work- 
shops during the summers of 1943, 
1944 and 1945. 
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It is a conservative estimate that 
the study of Spanish and Portuguese 
in our schools and colleges has dou- 
bled during the last four or five 
years.” Both Texas and California 
have experienced a spectacular in- 
crease in the study of Spanish in 
their elementary schools. The edu- 
cators’ responsibility is to channel 
this increased interest in language 
study into constructive efforts to im- 
prove the quality of language teach- 
ing and to produce, not more stu- 
dents who have a smattering of lan- 
guage, but more students who have 
mastered a language to the point at 
which it will be useful in travel or 
in other ways connected with the ex- 
panding program of inter-American 
relations. 

In view of the importance of these 
questions, the National Education 
Association sponsored a nationwide 
series of conferences on the teaching 
of Spanish and Portuguese in 1945. 
The report of the director of this 
program, Stephen Pitcher, was re- 
cently published by the association. 


TEACHING MATERIALS INCREASE 

Perhaps the most striking develop- 
ment has been the great increase dur- 
ing the last five years in the quality 
of teaching materials available in the 
inter-American field: books, pam- 
phlets, films and exhibits. Many 
agencies and hundreds of individuals 
have turned out so much material 
that the problem now faced by teach- 
ers and curriculum makers is one of 
selection. 

Naturally, the development has 
been uneven and certain highly de- 
sirable kinds of material, such as 
biographical material and visual aids, 
are notably underdeveloped. The 
American Council on Education now 
provides a good collection of colored 
slides at moderate price, in a wide 
range of Latin-American topics. 

The Curriculum Service Bureau, 
directed by Gordon Mirick, with 
headquarters in New York City, is 
now engaged in evaluating teaching 
materials on Latin America, as well 
as on the Far East and Russia, and 
will endeavor to develop new mate- 
rials, 

The study of the inter-American 
content of textbooks published by the 
American Council on Education (in 
cooperation with the Office of Inter- 
American Affairs) has received wide 
attention and has raised several 








fundamental questions in reference 
to inter-American educational pro 
grams. Its findings of the persistence 
of prejudiced attitudes in teaching 
materials dealing with the other 
Americas raise fundamental ques 
tions as to the attitudes and objec 
tives which the inter-American pro 
gram should seek through the 
schools. 

For one thing, more serious atten 
tion must be given to educational 
conditions among our Spanish-speak 
ing population of approximately 3, 
000,000 living largely in the South. 
west. Educators in Texas, California, 
Michigan and elsewhere have begun 
to give this matter attention. In gen 
eral, it may be said that our schools 
should .give to the other American 
republics, their geography, people, 
culture, problems and languages an 
amount of sympathetic attention pro 
portional to their importance to us 
and the world. 

The program of inter-American- 
ism in our schools should be a per- 
manent one because the need of the 
Americas for each other is perma- 
nent and because inter-American 
education points the way in many 
respects to successful world educa 
tion. What is now needed is more 
careful consideration by educators re- 
sponsible for our school curriculums 
of ways and means of realizing the 
possibilities of the inter-American 
concept. 


COMMON PROBLEMS 


America has a great common 
heritage in its land, its peoples and 
its history. In this connection, the 
simple geographical fact of occupa- 
tion of one continent is important 
in many ways, although its impor- 
tance has been overemphasized. 

The American nations share a cer- 
tain quality of newness deriving 
from the fact that they have all en- 
gaged or are engaging in the devel- 
opment of the land of a new con- 
tinent; they share in greater or less 
degree a complicated racial heritage 
(Indian, Negro and white) and the 
consequent problems arising there- 
from. They have the history of a 
common movement for independ- 
ence; they are all republics engaged 
in the achievement and preservation 
of democracy, and they have a long 
record of successful international co- 
cperation. These are the concepts 
that must animate the program of 
inter-American education. 
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FREE INQUIRY or 


Dre. V. T. THAYER, FOR EIGHTEEN 
years director of the Ethical Culture 
Schools of New York, is seriously 
concerned with the varied attempts 
of sectarian religion to “bore within 
public education” and to break down 
the American tradition of the separa- 
tion of Church and State. He has 
clearly and forcibly presented his 
point of view in the recently pub- 
lished “Religion in Public Educa- 
tion.” * 

Perhaps his most important contri- 
bution is the clear way in which sec- 
tarian indoctrination is set over 
against free inquiry fostered by pub- 
lic education. In his historical review 
of the conditions which led to the 
separation of Church and State, Dr. 
Thayer shows how a new policy was 
adopted putting “reliance upon rea- 
son and persuasion, free communica- 
tion and free thought, in bringing 
about religious conviction.” 


CULTIVATE CRITICAL THINKING 


Dr. Thayer rightly fears a return 
to the situation in which freedom is 
lost and religious bigotry controls. 
For the highest standards of both reli- 
gion and morals we need the cultiva- 
tion of ability to think critically and 
creatively. When any religious 
Catholic, Jewish or Protestant, 
takes over education the tendency is 
to smother free inquiry in the effort 
to gain conformists to an established 
faith and practice. But any static sys- 
tem of religious thought is inade- 
quate for a modern world, and 
fixed code of morals based upon au- 
thority is not equal to the changing 


and intricate relationships of current 
life. 


group, 


It would also seem that there is 
little hope for the type of objective 
study of religion in the public schools, 
such as recently suggested by the 
(American Council on Education, as 
long as sectarian interests are so 


“TF bine. V. T.: Religion in Public Educa- 
tion, New York City, Viking Press, 1947, pp 
212, $2.75 
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strong. Concepts of religion would 
need to be radically changed before 
this was feasible and it may be that 
the best way to move in this direction 
is to improve the quality of general 
education, stimulating growing peo- 
ple to question all religious assump- 
tions and to base their beliefs upon 
an integrated view of human learn- 
ings. 

It certainly is true that all the 
widely variant forms of religion can- 
not have the unique truths of a “re- 
vealed” essence. Truth, for Dr. 
Thayer, is a growing product of the 
common life and does not rest upon 
the claims of any sect. 

This point of view underlies the 
discussion in chapter VI of the ques- 
tion, “Can our public schools develop 
a sound morality without instruction 
The best studies of 
correlation between religious instruc- 
tion and moral behavior are reviewed 
and the shortcomings of organized 
religion are revealed. Both demo- 
cratic living and sound morality are 
found to “rest upon a much wider 
base than sectarian religious instruc- 
tion.” 

Homes, schools and other institu- 
tions in modern society all contribute 
to the development of moral concepts 
and practices but Dr. Thayer feels 
that the public schools are America’s 
strongest and most strategic force in 
this combination of influences. To 
try to make youngsters religious by 
adding an hour or two of formal in- 
struction, and thereby to make them 
moral and free from dangers of de- 
linquency, is to both the author and 
the reviewer contrary to the sane 
judgment of any educated person. 

Furthermore, there is reason to in- 
vestigate carefully just what private 
and parochial schools are doing, for 
if they are hindering free thought 


in religion?” 


SECTARIAN INDOCTRINATION? 


they are a menace to our democratic 
institutions. The case against week 
day religious education on released 
time is well argued. I see no more 
reason for the public schools’ coun- 
tenancing religious indoctrination 
than for them to support political 
parties in indoctrinating their chil- 
dren and any others they could 
reach. 

Dr. Thayer challenges the frequent 
assumption that all democratic ideals 
and moral principles stem from the 
Judaeo-Christian tradition. He finds 
that this religious stream has been 
pretty muddy, with many inconsist- 
ent expressions of what constitutes 
good conduct. While the Judaeo- 
Christian contribution has been sig- 
nificant, the growing meanings and 
standards of religion and morality 
have been achieved by mankind in 
the slow process of adjustment and 

reflection ‘and readjustment. 

He discounts the emphasis on ver- 
bal instruction in the history and 
abstract principles of religion and 
morals, putting the center of atten- 
tion upon guidance in living. While 
parents, teachers and all adults who 
share in the educational process must 
have a wholesome philosophy, with 
a broad historical perspective, the 
child must have time to weave his 
maturing experience into racial learn- 
ings, to find the finer patterns and 
to gain convictions as to the basic 
meanings and values. 


STEPS IN CHARACTER EDUCATION 


It is interesting to find that in the 
appendix, where the author describes 
the ethical system of training in the 
Ethical Culture Schools, a combina- 
tion of verbal instruction in the leg- 
ends and traditions of the past, with 
group projects and studies of current 
life, proves a consistent effort to put 
theory into practice. 

In the final chapter the developing 
interests of the public school in char- 
acter education are reviewed. While 
the author admits that “many of the 
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evils that beset us extend their roots 
deep down into the economic, social 
and political order and are thus be- 
yond the power of the school to cor- 
rect,” he sees opportunities for con- 
ditioning conduct in the formative 
school years and outlines some of the 


“CONGRESS SHALL MAKE NO LAW RE- 
specting an establishment of religion, 
or prohibiting the free exercise there- 
of. . . .” U. S. Const. Am. Art. 
ee 

I cannot believe that the great au- 
thor of those words, or the men who 
made them law, could have joined 
in this decision. Neither so high nor 
so impregnable today as yesterday is 
the wall raised between Church and 
State by Virginia’s great statute of 
religious freedom and the First 
Amendment, now applicable to all 
the states by the Fourteenth. 

New Jersey's statute sustained is 
the first, if indeed it is not the sec- 
ond, breach to be made by this 
court’s action. That a third and a 
fourth and still others will be. at- 
tempted, we may be sure. ... . Thus 
with time, the freedom 
steadily gives way before continuing 


solidest 


corrosive decision. 

Not simply an established church, 
but any law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion is forbidden | by the 
First Amendment]... . The amend- 
ment’s purpose was not to strike 
merely at the official establishment 
of a single sect, creed or religion, out- 
lawing only a formal relation such 
as had prevailed in England and 
some of the colonies. 

Necessarily, it was to uproot all 
such relationships. But the object was 
broader than separating Church and 
State in this narrow sense. It was 
to create a complete and permanent 
separation of the spheres of religious 
activity and civil authority by com- 
prehensively forbidding every form 
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progressive steps that are being taken 
in this country. 

It is encouraging to find someone 
who has “faith in the ability of un- 
trammeled thinking to arrive at 
truth” and who believes that the 
American people have succeeded in 


of public aid or support for reli- 
gion.... 

No one would claim today that the 
amendment is constricted, in “pro- 
hibiting the free exercise” of religion, 
to securing the free exercise of some 
formal or creedal observance, of one 
sect or of many. It secures all forms 
of religious expression, creedal, sec- 
tarian or nonsectarian, wherever and 
however taking place, except conduct 
which trenches upon the like free- 
doms of others or clearly and pres- 
ently endangers the community’s 
good order and security.” 

Accordingly, daily religious educa- 
tion commingled with secular is 
“religion” within the guaranty’s com- 
prehensive scope. So are religious 
training and teaching in whatever 
form. The word connotes the broad- 
est content, determined not by the 
form or formality of the teaching or 
where it occurs, but by its essential 
nature regardless of those details. . . . 

The prohibition broadly forbids 
state support, financial or other, of 
religion in any guise, form or degree. 
[t outlaws all use of public funds for 
religious purposes. 


building an educational program that 
respects spiritual values. Objectives 
are being clarified and processes ar 
being refined in the public schools. 
Let the sectarian agencies becom« 
significant parts of a cooperative en 
terprise for spiritual advance. 


No provision of the Constitution 
is more closely tied to, or given con- 
tent by, its generating history than 
the religious clause of the First 
Amendment. .. . In the documents 
of the times, particularly of Madison, 
who was leader in the Virginia 
struggle before he became the 
amendment’s sponsor, but also in the 
writings of Jefferson and others and 
in the issues which engendered them 
is to be found irrefutable confirma- 
tion of the amendment’s content. 

For Madison, as also for Jefferson, 
religious freedom was the crux of the 
struggle for freedom in general. . . . 
Madison opposed every form and de- 
gree of official relation between reli- 
gion and civil authority. For him 
religion was a wholly private matter 
beyond the scope of civil power 
either to restrain or to support. . . . 
State aid was no less obnoxious or 
destructive to freedom and to religion 
itself than other forms of state in- 
terference. 

In no phase was he more unrelent 
ingly absolute than in opposing state 
support or aid by taxation. Not even 
“three pence” contribution was thus 
to be exacted from any citizen for 
a purpose. . . . And the principle 
was as much to prevent “the inter- 
ference of law in religion” as to re- 
strain religious intervention in polit- 
ical matters. In this field the authors 
of our freedom would not tolerate 
“the first experiment on our liberties” 
or “wait till usurped power had 
strengthened itself by exercise, and 
entangled the question in _prece- 
dents.” .. . Nor should we. 
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In view of this history, no further 
proof is needed that the amendment 
forbids any appropriation, large or 
small, from public funds to aid or 
support any and all religious exer- 
cises. . 

Today, apart from efforts to inject 
religious training or exercises and 
sectarian issues into the public 
schools, the only serious surviving 
threat to maintaining that complete 
and permanent separation of religion 
and civil power which the First 
Amendment commands is through 
use of the taxing power to support 
religion, religious establishments or 
establishments having a_ religious 
foundation, whatever their form or 
special religious function. 

Does New Jersey’s action furnish 
support for religion by use of the 
taxing power? Certainly it does, if 
the test remains undiluted as Jeffer- 
son and Madison made it, that 
money taken by taxation from one is 
not to be used or given to support 
another’s religious training or belief, 
or indeed one’s own... . 

The court does not dispute, nor 
could it, that their use does in fact 
give aid and encouragement to reli- 
gious instruction. It only concludes 
that this aid is not “support” in law. 
But Madison and Jefferson were con- 
cerned with aid and support in fact, 
not as a legal conclusion “entangled 
in precedents.” Here parents 
pay money to send their children to 
parochial schools and funds raised 
by taxation are used to reimburse 
them. This not only helps the chil- 
dren to get to school and the parents 
to send them; it aids them [the 
parents] in a substantial way to get 
the very thing which they [the chil- 
dren] are sent to the particular 
school to obtain, namely, religious 
training and teaching. 


TAXPAYER SUPPORTS OTHER FAITH 


Believers of all faiths, and others 
who do not express their feeling to- 
ward ultimate issues of existence in 
any creedal form, pay the New 
Jersey tax... . Each thus contributes 
to “the propagation of opinions 
which he disbelieves” insofar as their 
religions differ, as do others, who 
accept no creed without regard to 
those differences. 

New Jersey’s action, therefore, ex- 
ictly fits the type of exaction and 
the kind of evil at which Madison 
and Jefferson struck. Under the test 
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they framed, it cannot be said that 
the cost of transportation is no part 
of the cost of education or of the 
religious instruction given. . . . Nor 
is there pretense that it relates only 
to the secular instruction given in 
religious schools or that any attempt 
is or could be made toward allocat- 
ing proportional shares as between 
the secular and the religious instruc- 
tion. 

It is precisely because the instruc- 
tion is religious and relates to a par- 
ticular faith, whether one or another, 
that parents send their children to 
religious schools. . . . : And the very 
purpose of the state’s contribution is 
to defray the cost of conveying the 
pupil to the place where he will re- 























ceive not simply secular, but also and 
primarily religious teaching and 
guidance. 

Yet this very admixture is what 
was disestablished when the First 
Amendment forbade “an establish- 
ment of religion.” Commingling the 
religious with the secular teaching 
does not divest the whole of its reli- 
gious permeation and emphasis or 
make them of minor part, if propor- 
tion were material. .. . 

Finally, transportation, where it is 
needed, is as essential to education 
as any other element. Its cost is as 
much a part of the total expense, 
except at times in amount, as the cost 
of textbooks, of school lunches, of 
athletic equipment, of writing and 
other materials; indeed of all other 
.items composing the total burden. 

Hardly can it be maintained 
that transportation is the least essen- 
tial of these items, or that it does 
not in fact aid, encourage, sustain 
and support, just as they do, the very 
process which is its purpose to ac- 
complish. No less essential is it, or 
the payment of its cost, than the 
very teaching in the classroom or 
payment of the teacher’s  suste- 
nance. . 

For me, therefore, the feat is im- 
possible to select so indispensable an 
item from the composite of total 








costs and characterize it as not aid- 
ing, contributing to, prompting or 
sustaining the propagation of beliefs 
which it is the very end of all to 
bring about. Unless this can be main- 
tained, and the court does not main- 
tain it, the aid thus given is out- 
lawed. 

Payment of transportation is no 
more, nor is it any the less, essential 
to education, whether religious, or, 
secular, than payment for tuitions, 
for teachers’ salaries, for buildings, 
equipment and necessary materials. 
Nor is it any the less directly related, 
in a school giving religious instruc- 
tion, to the primary religious objec- 
tive all those essential items of cost 
are intended to achieve. . 

But we are told that the New 
Jersey statute is valid in its present 
application because the appropriation 
is for a public, not a private purpose, 
namely, the promotion of education, 
and the majority accept this idea in 
the conclusion that all we have here 
is “public welfare legislation.” If 
that it true, ... then I can see no 
possible basis, except one of dubious 
legislative policy, for the state’s re- 
fusal to make full appropriation for 
support of private, religious schools, 
just as is done for public instruction. 
There could not be, on that basis, 
valid constitutional objection to such 
support. ... 


AN ENGINE OF CIVIL POLICY 


The public function argument, by 
casting the issue in terms of promot- 
ing the general cause of education 
and the welfare of the individual, 
ignores the religious factor and its 
essential connection with the trans- 
portation, thereby leaving out the 
only vital element in the case... . 
We have here one substantial issue, 
not two. . 

Education, which includes religious 
training and teaching, and its sup- 
port have been made miatters of pri- 
vate right and function, not public, 
by the very terms of the First 
Amendment. That is the effect not 
only in its guaranty of religion’s free 
exercise, but also in the prohibition 
of establishments. . . . 

In truth this view [the majority 
opinion] contradicts the whole pur- 
pose and effect of the First Amend- 
ment as heretofore conceived. The 
“public function”—“public welfare” 
—“social legislation” argument seeks, 
in Madison’s words, to “employ 
Religion that is, here, religious edu- 
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cation as an engine of Civil policy.” 
Remonstrance, Par. 5. . 

Our constitutional policy is exactly 
the opposite. It does not deny the 
value or the necessity for religious 
training, teaching or observance. . . 
But to that end it does deny that the 
state can undertake or sustain them 
in any form or degree. . . . As the 
forbid, neither can it 
perform nor aid in performing the 
religious function. The dual prohibi- 
tion makes that function altogether 
private. It cannot be made a public 
one by legislative act. This was the 
very heart of Madison’s Remon- 
strance, as it is of the amendment 
itself... . 


State cannot 


EXCLUSIVELY A PRIVATE AFFAIR 


By no declaration that a gift of 
public money to religious uses will 
promote the general or individual 
welfare, or the cause of education 
generally, can legislative bodies over- 
come the amendment’s bar. . . . The 
amendment has removed this form 
of promoting public welfare from 
legislative and judicial competence to 
make a public function. It is exclu- 
sively a private affair. 

The reasons underlying the 
amendment’s policy have not van- 
ished with time or diminished in 
force. Now, as when it was adopted, 
the price of religious freedom is dou- 
ble. The great condition of 
religious liberty is that it be main- 
tained free from sustenance, as also 
from other interferences, by the state. 
For when it comes to rest upon that 
secular foundation it vanishes with 
the resting. . . . Public money de- 
voted to payment of religious costs, 
educational or other, brings the quest 
for more. It brings, too, the struggle 
of sect against sect for the larger 
share or for any. . . . It is the very 
thing Jefferson and Madison experi- 
enced and sought to guard against, 


whether in its blunt or in its more 
screened forms. .. . The dominating 
group will achieve the dominant 
benefit; or all will embroil the state 
in their dissensions. 

Exactly such conflicts have cen- 
tered of late around providing trans- 
portation to religious schools from 
public funds. The issue and the dis- 
sension work typically, in Madison’s 
phrase, to “destroy that moderation 
and harmony which the forbearance 
of our laws to intermeddle with 
Religion, has produced amongst its 
several sects.” . . 

But most important is that this 
approach, if valid, supplies a ready 
method for nullifying the amend- 
ment’s guaranty, not only for this 
case and others involving small 
grants in aid for religious education, 
but equally for larger ones. . . . 

This is not, therefore, just a little 
case over bus fares. In paraphrase of 
Madison, distant as it may be in its 
present form from a complete estab- 
lishment of religion, it differs from 
it only in degree, and is the first step 
in that direction. 

No one conscious of religious val- 
ues can be unsympathetic toward 
the burden which our constitutional 
separation puts on parents who de- 
sire religious instruction mixed with 
secular for their children. 


NO LEGAL DISCRIMINATION 

But if those feelings should prevail, 
there would be an end to our his- 
toric constitutional policy and com- 
mand. No more unjust or discrim- 
inatory in fact is it to deny attend- 
ants at religious schools the cost of 
their transportation thap it is to deny 
them tuitions, sustenance for their 
teachers or any other educational ex- 
pense which others receive at public 
cost. Hardship in fact there is which 
none can blink. But, for assuring to 
those who undergo it the greater, the 
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most comprehensive freedom, it is 
one written by design and firm in- 
tent into our basic law. 

Of course, discrimination in the 
legal sense does not exist. The child 
attending the religious school has 
the same right as any other to attend 
the public school. But he foregoes 
exercising it because the same guar 
anty which assures this freedom for 
bids the public school or any agency 
of the state to give or aid him ir 
obtaining the religious instruction h¢ 
seeks. . 

We have staked the very existence 
of our country on the faith that com- 
plete separation between the state 
and religion is best for the state and 
best for religion. . . . 


It is only by observing the prohibi- 
tion rigidly that the state can main 
tain its neutrality and avoid partisan 
ship in the dissensions inevitable 
when sect opposes sect over demands 
for public monies to further religious 
education, teaching or training in 
any form or degree, directly or in 
directly. Like St. Paul’s freedom, 
religious liberty with a great price 
must be bought. And for those who 
exercise it most fully, by insisting 
upon religious education for their 
children mixed with secular, by the 
terms of our Constitution the price is 
greater than for others. The Con 
stitution requires, not comprehensive 
identification of state with religion, 
but complete separation. . . . 

Two great drives are constantly in 
motion to abridge, in the name of 
education, the complete division of 
religion and civil authority which 
our forefathers made. One is to in 
troduce religious education and ob 
servances into the public schools. The 
other, to obtain public funds for the 
aid and support of various private 
religious schools. . . . In my opinion 
both avenues were closed by the Con- 
stitution. Neither should be opened 
by this court. 

The matter is not one of quantity. 
to be measured by the amount of 
money expended. Now, as in Madi- 
son’s day, it is [a matter] of prin- 
ciple, to keep separate the separate 
spheres as the First Amendment 
drew them; to prevent the first ex- 
periment upon our liberties, and to 
keep the question from becoming en- 
tangled in corrosive precedents. We 
should not be less strict to keep 
strong and untarnished the one side 
of the shield of religious freedom 
than we have been of the other. . . 
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LESSONS FOR ALL IN THE 
SCHOOL LUNCH 


SUE R. HAINES 


Assistant in Elementary Education 
Ohio State University 


PROPER NUTRITION BECAME A COM- 
munity problem and even a na- 
tional responsibility during the war. 
The issuance of ration books was 
the beginning of a community 
concern for food in many schools. 
In a New York area alone the num- 
ber of school lunches served doubled 
between 1942 and 1944 and in Great 
Britain today food has become a 
public utility, with the schools shar- 
ing much of the mechanical effort 
of distributing it. 

Wartime research showed us the 
types of food most needed for health, 
and the markets today have ever 
increasing numbers of foods from 
which the consumer must make his 
selection in terms of the contribution 
each item will make to vital, health- 
ful living. However, propaganda 
and discussion alone on an adult 
level will hardly bring about an ade- 
quate understanding of the individ- 
ual’s nutritional requirements. 


EXPERIENCE BEGINS IN NURSERY 


The habitual consumption of foods 
hich constitute a proper diet in- 
lves educative experiences with 
ood, beginning in the nursery. 
Teachers and parents need to know 
that few areas of the country are 
nutritionally self sufficient, that the 
selection of foods from many sec- 
tions of the country and even from 
remote parts of the world is highly 
beneficial. 

Uhey need understand the 
nutritious qualities present in an 
adequate diet and to recognize the 
fact that food habits are firmly estab- 
lished in the very young child. To 
change these habits from bad to 
good, even the very young child 
must daily be offered items from the 


to 
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seven basic food groups established 
by the War Foods Administration. 
These are as follows: 

1. Green and yellow vegetables: 
raw, cooked, frozen or canned. 

2. Citrus fruits, tomatoes, raw cab- 
bage or salad greens. 

3. Potatoes and other vegetables 
and fruits: raw, dried, cooked, frozen 
or canned. 

4. Milk: fluid, evaporated, dried; 
or cheese. 

5. Meat, fish, poultry or eggs; or 
dried beans, peas, nuts or peanut 
butter. 

6. Bread, flour and cereals: natural 
whole grain, enriched or restored. 

7. Butter and fortified margarine 
(with added vitamin A).’ 


SOCIABILITY STIMULATES INTEREST 

Since eating is a social function, 
interest in a new food is stimulated 
more easily in the social companion- 
ship of the home or school than 
when a person eats alone. 

The good nursery schools of today 
have been quick to realize the influ- 
ence of nutritional education on the 
child’s well-being. Their programs 
include midmorning and midday 
lunches for all children. At the pres- 
ent time, however, not enough nurs- 
ery schools are operating to provide 
all children the experience of nutri- 
tional guidance. 

Interest in food can bring about 
an immediate and natural coopera- 
tion between the school staff and 
adults in the community, whether 
or not the latter have children in 
school or an interest in the well- 
being of the whole neighborhood. 

‘National Wartime Food Guide, U. S. De- 


partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
NFC 4 Rev. (July) 1944. 


Schools could easily become the 
springboard for the dispersion of all 
up to date nutritional information. 
Experiments in group feeding, food 
processing and the general improve- 
ment of community _ nutritional 
standards could easily grow out of 
an interest in nutrition shared by 
teachers, parents and children. 

Great possibilities for developing 
parental understanding of children, 
are offered those individuals who 
cooperate in a school lunch program. 
The parent comes to school to work 
and learn, not to be criticized or 
reprimanded fur her management of 
earlier difficulties. In an atmosphere 
of mutual cooperation the parent 
observes her child’s emotional ma- 
turity and social acceptance as she 
works with the group. 


ADVANTAGE OF WORKING TOGETHER 


A common interest and participa- 
tion in preparing, serving or clear- 
ing away the food offers natural op- 
portunities for parents and teachers 
to confer and plan a program or set 
up a policy for handling a child’s 
difficulties, whether they be academic, 
physical, emotional or social. A feel- 
ing of friendship and of mutual 
understanding is thus developed. 

Several suggestions are here pre- 
sented for a midmorning school 
lunch. Bottled milk gets nine tenths 
of the publicity as a good food for 
between-meal feeding. It is ex- 
tremely sanitary and a tested stand- 
by. There are, however, conditions 
under which children tire of it or 
it is expensive and not available. 

Other foods present new learning 
situations both in preparation and 
in eating. The nutritional value of 
powdered skimmed milk,’ which is 
much less expensive than other milk, 
should be considered. It can be ob- 
tained from most large dairies in 
easily stored tins. Hot chocolate is 
readily made by adding water to it 
and small amounts of easily stored 
sugar and cocoa. Diluting the pow- 
der with pot liquors or vegetable 
juice is another method of supplying 
the child with many essential vita- 
mins and minerals that might other- 
wise be discarded as waste. A thrifty 
group of mothers could save enough 
juice from canned peas, beans, 
asparagus or spinach to make a 
palatable drink for the children. 





“American Dry Milk Institute, 221 N. 
Salle Street, Chicago. 
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The use of green vegetables and 
sprouts in the school lunch offers un- 
limited educative possibilities when 
the children are allowed to grow 
these products in the classroom. 
Parsley is now recognized as one of 
the best sources of vitamin A. Such 
a little bit of it gives so much by 
comparison with other sources! In 
many sections of the country, parsley 
remains fresh and green throughout 
the winter out of doors. In other 
sections, it can be transplanted in 
pots and used for classroom decora- 
tion as well as for consumption. 
Crackers spread with cream cheese 
and finely chopped parsley makes a 
palatable snack. 

The recent researches of Read,’ 
McCoy* and Trelease® present  in- 
teresting methods of using soybean 
sprouts and describe the ascorbic 
acid quantity in various beans and 
peas. Both of these vegetables are 
easily sprouted in from three to four 
days. The soybean is probably more 
palatable if boiled in a minimum of 
water before using. The mungo, a 
smaller bean from China, is delicious 
when eaten raw. Teachers from 
India and Burma highly recommend 
the chick-pea as even more palatable 
when sprouted. 

All of these can be obtained from 
seed stores in most cities. Experi- 
ments with sprouting several vari- 
eties would probably heighten the in- 
terest of the children. Teachers who 
are creative will see the potentialities 
of Spanish peanuts and parched soy- 
beans, as well as of edible seeds. 


LESSONS IN GROWING THINGS 


In the spring and summer more 
direct learning experiences could be 
provided out of doors. Radishes, on- 
ions and lettuce are often ready to 
be eaten in less than a month after 
planting, if the season is not too 
retarded. Every opportunity should 
be used to incorporate the tender 
green tops of both onions and 
radishes in salads and sandwiches. 

Where working in school gardens 
has been an integral part of the 
learning experience of children, 





*Reid, M. E.: The Effect of Light on the 
Accumulation of Ascorbic Acid on Young 
Cowpea Plants, American Journal of Botany 
25:201. 

“McCoy, C., and Heller, C. A.: Soy Sprouts, 
Soybean Digest (October) 1943. 

*Trelease, S. F., and Trelease, 
Sprouted Soy Mungo Beans, Journal 


H. M.: 
New 


York Botanical Garden 44:254 (November) 
1943. 
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teachers report improved eating 
habits, wider interest in many vari- 
eties of food and a realization of 
some of the social and economic 
problems involved in the cultivation 
of vegetables and fruits. In many 
regions this would necessitate a sum- 
mer session to care for picking and 
preserving. 

School property should be used for 
the entire twelve months, even if a 
larger staff than otherwise required 
has to be employed and a different 
type of educational program pre- 
sented. The grounds of most schools 
are out of date for present essential 
learning situations. When newer 
programs are developed, the atten- 
tion of the community should be 
focused on existing deficiencies. As 
more people become aware of the 
advantages of direct learning pro- 
grams and are willing to assist in 
their promotion, the physical school 
plant will undergo modification. 

A simple device for serving the 
midmorning snack is a box-like cart, 
holding fruits and vegetables from 
which children can make their selec- 
tion. Parents would enjoy assisting 
in the purchase of the foods and 
observing the choices their children 
make from the cart. Much social 
planning would go into this method 
of serving the lunch. It would also 
be an interesting way for children 
to learn how to choose for them- 
selves proper foods for the day. 

An extremely interesting experi- 
ment could be undertaken to dis- 
cover whether sweets are truly the 
first choice of children at a midmorn- 
ing lunch period. In most studies 
where children have been given 
freedom of choice, only foods of high 
nutritional quality have been served. 
Nutritionists declare that adults 
early in a child’s life condition the 
child to prefer candies and cakes to 
other foods by offering him sweets 
as a reward for the consumption of 
foods usually considered less pala- 
table, such as vegetables and fruits. 
If children could be selected for this 
experiment before any such condi- 
tioning process had affected their 
preference, a true evaluation of 
sweets could be obtained. 

With an older group, the micro- 
scope and culture growing mediums 
could be used to verify the significant 
claims of modern dentistry with re- 
gard to the growth of bacillus 
acidophilus in sugar saturated saliva. 
The discovery of which type ofssaliva 








produces a fertile field for the 
growth of enamel eroding bacteria 
would make a far deeper impression 
on- children than reprimands for too 
much candy eating. 

Pupils might also like to test the 
pick-up and energy giving qualities 
of sweets and other food items in 
the daily diet. The manner in which 


sugars and starches are manufac- 


tured in plants would make an in- 
teresting demonstration and would 
also point out the high sugar con- 
tent of certain foods. 


NEED FOR MIDMORNING LUNCH 


Many recent studies have shown 
that breakfast is often omitted in 
the American home. Children from 
these homes would be without food 
for from sixteen to eighteen hours, 
or the entire forenoon, unless a mid- 
morning lunch was served at school. 
The practice of omitting breakfast 
also cuts considerably the day’s in- 
take of vitamins B and C. Dines® 
discovered in an underprivileged 
group of 250 children that one third 
of them seldom had breakfast and 
only one fourth ever had fruit or 
tomato juice. It should not take 
long for educators where such con- 
ditions exist to see the need for doing 
more than talk about the necessity 
of eating proper food. 

A wecek’s serving of food at school 
might be tried. An organizing com- 
mittee could consider the supplying 
of utensils the minimum of which 
would probably be a cup, a spoon, 
and a paper napkin for each child. 
A large pot, hot plate, paring knife, 
shredder and stirring spoon might 
be the initial needs for the group as 
a whole but even these could be 
simplified if only cold foods were 
served. With some help, even a 
second grade child could participate 
in the financial experiences and ob- 
ligations of carrying out this pro- 
gram. What an interesting way for 
him to learn arithmetic! 

The school staff, parents and chil- 
dren will be amazed at the learning 
opportunities offered by a school 
lunch program, as well as at the 
physical and social benefits to all con- 
cerned, once these are pointed out to 
them. Permitting parents to partici- 
pate for short intervals in the regular 
activities of the school is not the least 
of the educative advantages of such 
a program. 





*Dines, R. S.: Unpublished paper, July 1945. 
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Vocational Building, Tucson Senior High P L A N | G 
School, Tucson, Ariz. Article on page 39. N N 
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Model of the new Central High School to be erected at Council Bluffs. 


SERVES SOCIAL AND VOCATIONAL NEEDS 


RAYMOND A. ORPUT 
Architect, Rockford, Ill. 


GERALD W. KIRN 
Superintendent, Council Bluffs, lowa 


Through efficient programming and the 


recessing of fixtures, classroom space 


in this building will be completely used. 


‘THE NEXT DECADE 
significant changes in secondary edu 
cation. The modern high school 
not only must develop in its pupils 
the usually accepted skills and fur 
nish them the usual information but 
must also implement their need for 
vocational fitness and social imagina- 
tion, train them for civic responsi- 
bilities and develop in them national 
and international understandings. It 
must afford an opportunity for all 
children of high school age in a 
community to develop their person- 
alities to the limit of their individual 
capacities. In the light of rapidly 
changing social conditions, all this 
is a large order. 

The citizens of Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, are facing their public school 


WILL SEE MANY 
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needs realistically. Most of the 
schools in the city are old and inade- 
quate. Plans for the future call for 
the construction of a number of ele- 
mentary schools, the elimination of 
several small uneconomical buildings 
and the construction of a new central 
high school that will be unexcelled in 
the Midwest. 

At present there are two high 
schools in Council Bluffs. Neither 
is adequate for a modern high school 
program. The existence of two high 
schools has accentuated a natural ri- 
valry between the two sections of the 
city, one of which is largely indus- 
trial, the other more cosmopolitan. 
A central high school to serve both 
sections alike will have a unifying 
effect on the city’s thinking. 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 


The present high school buildings 
can well be adapted to junior high 
school needs. The board of education 
has funds on hand for the building 
of a new elementary school as soon as 
materials are available and for subse- 
quent buildings immediately there- 
after. With the new central high 
the transformation of the 
present two high schools into junior 
highs and the construction of new 
elementary school buildings, the 
number of elementary schools can be 
reduced from 17 to 12. 

The construction of a new senior 
high school is the key to the solution 
of the building problem in Council 
Bluffs. The new school will accom- 
modate 2000 pupils. The plan pro- 
vides the structural elements required 
for an additional 540 pupil load in 
the future without necessitating a 
change in basic design. This will 
make possible the addition of grades 
13 and 14 and the development of a 
junior college with academic and 
vocational objectives. 
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Science laboratories and the commercial department will be on the second floor. 


The new high school will be one 
of the largest monolithic concrete 
school structures in the Midwest, its 
design taking full advantage of the 
plastic nature of the material by the 
introduction of curved 
unusual beauty. The flowing lines 
of the structure will be accentuated 
by the use of continuous bands of 
corrugated glass which will provide 
light for classrooms and obviate the 
need for shades or venetian blinds to 
control glare. The exterior bands of 


surfaces of 


concrete separating the floors will be 
invisibly supported, a feature which 
will add to the feeling of continuity 
in the design. 

Integration is the idea underlying 
the general scheme of the building. 
In developing the plan, the total 
pupil load was ascertained. This was 
then broken down into the number 
of pupils assigned to each subject, 
and the individual classrooms were 
assigned for use on a six hour day 
for each subject. In this manner the 
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efficiency of each room has been de- 
termined in advance so that not one 
dollar will be wasted on surplus ac- 
commodations over and above the 
requirements of the pupil load. 
The individual classrooms will 
have no projecting parts since all 
elements, such as blackboards, radia- 
tion units, window trim and the like, 
will be recessed. Hence, the space in 
each room will have 100 per cent 
usage. In addition to this feature, a 
general overall efficiency will be 
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The first floor will be devoted to administration and the practical arts. 
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The building is oriented with respect to the library, situated between conference rooms and study hall. 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 


maintained by constructing the build- 
ing around the large units of audi- 
torilum, gymnasium, swimming pool 
and library. 

According to the design, the build- 
ing is primarily oriented with respect 
to the library, the mezzanine of 
which will be centrally located on 
the third floor where it will provide 
unusual facilities for pupil use at a 
minimum of cost and sacrifice of 
academic space. Situated between 
conference rooms and study halls, 
the library will be readily accessible 
to all classrooms and will serve as a 
depository not only for books but 
also for reference materials, maps, 
globes, films and charts. Its location 
ensures freedom from distraction. 

The first floor of the new school 
will be devoted to the practical arts, 
the plan providing for the inter- 
relation of these departments and 
making possible the development of 
general reference rooms and an in- 
tegration of function among shops, 
homemaking and fine arts depart- 
ments. 

School authorities recognize the ne- 
cessity for scientific and vocational 
training of pupils for jobs in the 
metropolitan area of Council Bluffs 
and Omaha. They also recognize the 
fact that agriculture is the supporting 
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industry of the territory. The archi- 
tect’s plans have taken these needs 
into consideration. The placing of 
the agricultural shop between the 
machine and wood shops miakes the 
last two available for special agricul- 
tural projects. The automobile and 
aviation shops, the drafting and print 
shops, together with the other shop 
areas, provide opportunities for voca- 
tional education on both the high 
school and junior college level. All 
shops will be able to receive supplies 
by means of overhead doors. 


HOUSEHOLD, FINE ARTS ADJACENT 

By locating the homemaking de- 
partment adjacent to the fine arts 
and crafts departments a beautifully 
coordinated. arrangement with the 
individual departments complement- 
ing each other is created. Since the 
homemaking department is also ad- 
jacent to the cafeteria, supplies are 
easily accessible to each and service 
for the faculty dining room is facili- 
tated. 

The location of the administrative 
offices on the first floor is a con- 
venient arrangement for the public. 
A health area in connection with the 
administrative offices ensures effective 
supervision and administration of pu- 
pils’ physical well-being. 

The second floor will be devoted 
to commercial departments and sci- 
ence. Heretofore, the commercial de- 
partments have been overemphasized 
because it has been easy to place 


graduates in offices. With the devel- 
opment of the vocational shops, how- 
ever, less emphasis will be placed on 
this branch of study. 

The development of the science de- 
partments accentuates the importance 
of scientific education. Physics, chem- 
istry and biology laboratories will 
have eastern and southern exposures. 
Mathematics classrooms will be con- 
veniently located to correlate with the 
science and commercial areas. Plans 
show the visual education room to 
be well placed at the corner of north- 
south and east-west corridors where 
it will be available for important 
audio-visual activities. 


ONE FOYER SERVES LARGE AREAS 


The functional aspects of the band 
room, little theater, choral and har- 
mony rooms, each of which will be 
accessible to the stage of the audi- 
torium, are the answer to a high 
school principal’s dream of inter- 
communicating efficiency seldom re- 
alized by the typical H or U shaped 
building. 

The grouping of the three major 
mass areas—gymnasium, auditorium, 
and swimming pool—around a com- 
mon grand foyer will result in an 
overall efficiency in cubical content 
cost much more favorable than that 
provided by any other schematic de- 
sign studied: The gymnasium will 
seat 3400, the auditorium, 1500. Rec- 
ord swimming matches can be held 
in the 25 meter pool. 
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The girls’ and boys’ gymnasiums 
are close to the athletic fields so that 
indoor and outdoor classes can be 
held as weather conditions permit. 

The swimming pool, located as it is 
on the main axis of the building, 
can be used by both pupils and the 


public during the summer. 


These building plans are results of 
the closest cooperation among, and 
combined judgments of, architect, 
teachers, administrators and lay 
groups. The building will be con- 
structed on a 30 acre tract so that 
all pupils may participate in some 
form of physical activity in an area 


controlled by the board of education. 
When constructed, the new school 
building will give the pupils of 
Council Bluffs one of the finest high 
school plants in the Midwest and 
make possible a program of educa- 
tion to meet personal and commu- 
nity needs adequately. 








GREAT BEND, KAN. 


THE NEW HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING 
planned for Great Bend, Kan., is 
modern in design and adaptable to 
the use of either architectural con- 
crete or brick and stone for the ex- 
Reinforced concrete will be 
used for the framework and concrete 
for the floors. 

The plans do not include a base- 
ment but there will be a 3 foot access 
space under all the floors except the 
playing floor of the gymnasium. This 
space will allow for piping under the 
first floor and will make plumbing 
easily accessible. 

The building is divided into sec- 
tions which are so arranged that any 
one section can be used when neces- 
sary without opening up the rest 


terior. 
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INTEGRATION IS THE 
KEYNOTE HERE 


E. R. SHELDON 


Superintendent, Great Bend, Kan. 


of the building. This will facilitate 
lighting, heating and policing when 
only one part of the building is used. 

The academic section will be two 
stories in height. It will contain, in 
addition to classrooms, the adminis- 
trative ofhces of the school. 

The industrial arts section will in- 
clude space for instruction in voca- 
tional agriculture, much needed in 
this farming community. There are 
also rooms for metal work, wood 
work, electrical work, a motor and 
mechanics room, a painting depart- 
ment, drafting room and laundry. 
The last named will take care of the 
laundry from the home economics 
and the physical education depart- 
ments and will offer pupils an op- 


¢ see 


portunity for instruction in that 
vocation. 

The home economics department 
will include a cafeteria large enough 
to accommodate all the pupils at 
lunch time. It can also be used for 
various high school functions at 
which food is served. The home- 
making department will have facili- 
ties for cooking and sewing, the 
cooking room being near enough to 
the athletic activities area to be used 
in connection with concessions for all 
sorts of games. 

Since Great Bend is a music center, 
the school’s plans include a music 
department to accommodate voice 
study, chorus work, band, orchestra. 

The auditorium will be large 
enough to take care of the school 
population only, since the community 
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Perspective of the proposed high 
school building at Great Bend, 
Kan. Lorentz Schmidt, McVay and 
Peddie are architects for the job. 
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GREAT BEND, KAN. 


has its own municipal auditorium for 


large civic functions. An athletic 


field plus the gymnasium will pro- 


vide for both outdoor and indoor 
activities of physical education. 


As for the construction materials, 


the roof will be covered with twenty 











, ventilating 


year bonded roofing. Glass blocks of 
a nonglare type will be used in the 
classroom windows, the lower por- 
tion of which will be of steel with 
sections. All exterior 
doors and frames will be of metal. 

On the inside, corridors will have 
wainscots of glazed structural tile; 
this material will also be used in the 
toilet rooms and kitchens. Classroom 














Hoors will be covered with asphalt 
tile and the ceilings of the corridors, 
classrooms and the auditorium and 
all other areas where noise reduction 
is desirable will be of acoustical plas- 
ter or tile. 

Heating will be by means of unit 
ventilators plus radiators, warm 
forced air being used to ‘heat the 
auditorium and gymnasium. 
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TUCSON, ARIZ. 


PLANS ARE DRAWN FOR A NEW VOCA- 
tional building for Tucson High 


School, Tucson, Ariz. The building, 
as shown in the perspective on page 
33, is to have two sections, one of 
three stories, the other, one story. 
The latter will contain the shops, one 
wing to include shops for wood- 
working, gas and electric welding, 


VOCATIONS SEPARATELY HOUSED 


PLACE & PLACE 


Architects, Tucson, Ariz. 


sheet metal work, air conditioning 
and plumbing, a machine shop and a 
radio and electric shop. The other 
wing of the one story section will 
contain shops for auto mechanics and 
aeronautics and a graphic arts de- 
partment. 

The first floor of the three story 
section will house the administrative 





and counseling offices and will have 
a projection room, space for physical 
education, classrooms and drafting 
rooms. On the second floor are to be 
located the chemistry and physics 
departments with their classrooms 
and laboratories, a home-making de- 
partment with sections for sewing, 
cooking and housekeeping, and an 
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First floor of the Vocational Building for the Senior High School at Tucson, Ariz. 
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art room, while the third floor will 
contain classrooms, rooms for office 


machines work, typing and_short- 
hand and distributive education. 
The exterior of the building will 
be of rough-faced pressed brick with 
precast granite trim. Footings and 


will be of reinforced 
concrete, which material will also be 
used for the structural framework of 


the three story section. Interior parti- 


foundations 


tions in this section will be of steel 
studs, metal lath and plaster. The 
one story section will have steel roof 
trusses and interior partitions of 
painted brick. 

Floors throughout the building, 
except for the shops, will be covered 
with marbleized battleship _ lino- 
leum. All exterior openings will have 
aluminum sash and all of the shops 
have been provided with exterior en- 


trances so that vehicles may deliver 
material direct to them. Toilet parti- 
tions and lockers are of steel. 

The entire building will be air 
cooled by means of evaporative cool- 
ers and will be provided with a fire 
alarm system, telephone system and 
clock system. The basement storage 
space will be serviced by an elevator. 
The three story section will have a 
passenger elevator. 
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WALTER F. MARTENS 
Architect, Charleston, W. Va. 
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RAINELLE, W. VA. | FUTURE Expansion —+— 
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Bis l ! ! 
THE FIRST UNIT OF WHAT WILL ONE es 
day be a senior and junior high Booxs 
‘ : if? 
school in the small manufacturing TEMP: LocKkuers - a 
community of Rainelle, W. Va., has TEACHERS 
been completed. Meantime, school 
activities are carried on in part in a ge oe = 
two old frame buildings behind the G 


completed unit and in an elemen- 
tary building located on an adjoin- 
ing site. 

Constructed during the later war 
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years, when W.P.B. prohibited the 
use of wood products almost entirely, | T —ll ore 
this building is fire resistant, with | 
only the doors and their frames wSTeU ments 
and trim of wood. 

Rainelle High School was erected BioLrocy CHEMISTRY ; 
in 1944-45 at a cost of $58,000, not NS 
including equipment, except lockers, ——- 
and not including the site, which Booves 
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had a unit cost of 35 cents a cubic PEP 


Second floor of the first unit of new junior-senior high school. 
| | 
FUTURE Ex pANS\ ON;/— 1 


foot. Its exterior design is straight- 
forward and honest with exterior 
walls of smooth textured face brick 
of fire-flash shade, backed up with 
cinder block. Sills, coping and in- 
scriptions are of Indiana limestone 
while the entrance treatment is of 
native stone. . 


' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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TEMP. Lockers All interior walls are of cinder 


block. Floor slabs are of concrete 

tet siete ee ee | on steel joists. Floors in the toilets 
are covered with quarry tile while 

all other flooring finish is of asphalt 
. tile. The roof framing is of steel 


I Fololg O19 10101010 OB: — » joists with gypsum deck and a 
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NTT Re i twenty year bonded builtup roofing. 


core por PRC par | All ceilings are of plaster over 

\ metal lath, those of the second floor 

ci being suspended from the roof fram- 

ing. The walls in the corridors, vesti- 

bule, stairs and toilets are faced with 

smooth structural tile; other walls are 

plastered. Windows, stairs, closet 

stalls and lockers are of steel. Electric 

| wiring is in conduits. Heating is by 

| means of low pressure steam supplied 

from a nearby lumber plant. Black- 

boards are of slate. Interior window 
Opposite Page: Exterior of Rainelle High School. Above: First floor plan. stools are of poured concrete. 
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Vocational building for Nicholas High School, Summersville. 
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SUMMERSVILLE, W. VA. 


SALVAGED MATERIALS CUT COST 


THE BUILDING FOR 
Nicholas High School at Summers 
ville, W. Va. was erected in 1944-45 
as an additional unit to an 
crowded high school building located 
on an adjacent site. Salvaged wood 
roof trusses and steel windows from 
an abandoned pulp mill were used 
in the new structure, dictating there- 
by the size of building, slope of roof 
and spacing of structural piers and 
windows. 

Aside from the roof framing, all 
structural members are of fire resis- 
tant construction. Floor joists are of 
steel overlaid with concrete slab; par- 
tition walls, except in the model 
home unit, are of hollow tile. The 


VOCATIONAL 


over 





New vocational building relieves the 


pressure on overcrowded high school 


WALTER F. MARTENS 
Architect, Charleston, W. Va. 


exterior of the building is faced with 
brick in combination with some 
native stone and indiana limestone 
trim. The roof is covered with as- 
phalt shingles. The interior wall fac- 
ing of the model home unit is of 
random plank wallboard but else- 
where throughout the building walls 
are faced from floor to ceiling with 
smooth structural clay tile. All ceil- 
ings are of 12 by 12 foot plain tile 
board over furring strips. Flooring 
in the shops is of wood block; in 


toilets, of quarry tile; elsewhere, as- 
phalt tile. Blackboards are genuine 
slate. 

Interior window stools are of tile. 
Interior doors are of the solid core 
flush type covered with birch veneer. 
The building has its own heating 
plant located in the rear under the 
first floor level, supplying low pres- 
sure steam from a coal-fired furnace. 

The cost of the building, not in- 
cluding salvaged materials or the site, 
was $62,000, or 42 cents a cubic foot. 


First floor (left) and second floor (right) of the vocational 
building of Nicholas High School at Summersville, W. Va. 
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RENO, NEV. 


























PLANNED FOR A 16 HOUR DAY 


Civic projects as well as secondary and adult 


education will bring into constant use 85 per 


cent of the facilities of this proposed building 


L. A. FERRIS 


Architect, Reno, Nev. 


WHEN POPULATION STUDIES AT RENO, 
Nev., showed that the enrollment in 
the local high school would rise from 
more than 800 in 1947 to 2000 within 
ten years, it was decided that plans 
should be made for a new building 


that would meet the needs of the 
future as well as of the present. 
Preliminary studies were, there- 
fore, authorized by the school board 
on which plans could be based for 
a modern high school building for 


1500 pupils that could be expanded 
to accommodate the expected 2000 
who would be enrolled within ten 
years. It is proposed to move the 
ninth grade pupils from the junior 
high school to the new building. 
This group plus the pupils presently 
enrolled and the expected increase in 
enrollment will bring the student 
body to 1500 by 1949, which is the 
earliest date at which the new school 
could be ready for use. 

The objects of the preliminary 
studies were to provide facilities 
which would meet the minimum 
requirements of education at the 
high school level, would permit the 
maximum use of the building for 
civic purposes and would answer the 





Architect's model of Reno's new high school plant, not yet constructed. 
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Sketch of the adult education wing. A major part of Reno's forward school 
planning is the provision for adult training. In fact, adult education 
elements take up fully two thirds of the classroom, laboratory and shop space. 





R.O.T.C. quarters are located in the basement. 


community demands for vocational 
and adult education. Although the 
cost of the new plant and the method 
of construction were to be left for 
future consideration, the building 
will probably have a brick exterior 
and plaster and tile interior. 

A site of 45 acres was selected 
which will be close to the future 
center of population of the city and 
which, with the development of pro- 
posed streets and highways, will be 
accessible from all parts of the school 
district. 

The location of the building on the 
site was dictated by several factors. 
It is necessary that the building be 
close to the city sewer so that sani- 
tary facilities for the shower and 
locker rooms under the gymnasium 
can be provided. Available records 
indicate that flood waters of the 
Truckee River have never reached 
any portion of the site selected. Since 
the building is to stand at the high 
point of the site and the ground is 
largely gravel, rock and sand, water 
and drainage problems can be com- 
pletely cared for. 


The second problem in the loca- 
tion of the building involved orienta- 
tion for maximum daylight. In 
orienting a T-shaped classroom, 
it is advisable to place the building 
so that maximum use can be made 
of light coming from a point at right 
angles to the axis of each room, Since 
the plan calls for classrooms on either 
side of the corridors and unilateral 
lighting, use must also be made of 
reflected light. By placing the cen- 
tral element of the school on a south- 
west-northeast axis, the classrooms in 
this section will receive 90 degree 
direct or reflected light during the 
morning hours. By the time the sun 
has shifted to the southwest after 
lunch, the direct and reflected light 
will be at right angles to the north- 
west-southeast axis of the science and 
arts wing so that laboratory periods 
and laté afternoon studies in this 
wing can be carried.on without ar- 
tificial light. 

The first step in planning the 
building was to set up a typical 
schedule of classes and determine the 
number and character of rooms re- 
quired and the amount of their usage. 
These rooms were then grouped in 
departments so that all personnel, 
equipment and supplies required for 
each would be accessible to all. 


In setting up the requirements for 
the departments, the departmental 
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art studio and science laboratories, at the other. 
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head was first consulted and then his 
requests were referred to the super- 
intendent and to the principal for 
their additions or corrections. After 
a preliminary sketch had been made 
showing the layout for all the furni- 
ture in each room, the departmental 
heads again gave their criticism and 
the sketches were also shown to au- 
thorities outside of the school to ob- 
tain their advice. In this manner, the 
exact location, size and design of all 
equipment were determined before 
the rooms were designed and the 
furniture layouts had the full ap- 
proval of all departmental heads. 


A two story building of fire-resis- 
tive construction was decided upon 
as being most advantageous. Since 
Reno is in a high intensity earth- 
quake region, where serious shakes 
may occur at any time, a type of 
construction that will be earthquake 
resistant was also desired. This type 
of construction presents a compli- 
cated design problem but it is not a 
particularly expensive matter to in- 
corporate quake resisting features in 
the framework of a Type I structure 
such as is proposed for this school. 

In view of rapidly. changing stand- 
ards in educational methods and cur- 
riculums, the building has been de- 
signed so as to be completely flexible 
with respect to changes in plan, 
either during the construction stage 
or in the future. The strip windows 
will permit of new partitions on 4 
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foot modules throughout the build- 
ing without necessitating changes in 
structure or fenestration and, simi- 
larly, old partitions may be removed. 
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In line with this concept of flexi- 
bility, the heating and ventilating 
have been combined so as to elim- 
inate radiators along the walls and 
to permit of changing registers as 
required. Radiant heat panels will 
furnish about 80 per cent of the heat 
under control of an outside thermo- 
stat, while coils in the fan system 
will provide either heating or cooling 
to maintain constant temperature, 
controlled by inside thermostats. The 
ventilating ducts will be, in effect, 
long plenums to which supply and 
return registers may be connected 
without change in main duct sizes. 

Artificial lighting will be strip 
lighting so that sections may be 
added or removed to accommodate 
any change in plan. 

In order to separate divergent ac- 
tivities in the new Reno school, the 
plan has been laid out in three zones, 
and a fourth zone for shops and 
boiler has been created outside the 
main building. 

All units of the assembly type in 
the plan have been placed in a south- 
ern zone where their noise can be 
isolated and where they can be shut 
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off from the rest of the school for 
use by the community after school 
hours or during the summer. In this 
zone the auditorium, the little 
theater, the music and drama depart- 
ments, the gymnasium and lockers, 
the R.O.T.C. space and the cafeteria 
have been placed. 

Administrative units, general class- 
rooms and a one story library wing 
have been located in the central zone. 
Any future growth of the school can 
be taken care of by building a sec- 
ond story above the library, which 
will provide eight additional class- 
rooms. 

All science, arts and crafts, home 
economics and commercial classes 
have been located in the north zone. 
These are laboratory type of subjects 
which require special rooms, equip- 
ment and building utilities. Further- 
more, they are the subjects that will 
form the backbone of the adult edu- 
cation program, along with the shop 
courses. Their location in this zone 
will obviate the necessity for night 
students having to pass through the 
administrative and general classroom 
area; besides, they are as far as pos- 
sible from any evening functions that 
may be going on in the assembly 
zone. 

The shops and boiler house were 
combined in one separate building 
so as to remove their noise and dirt 
from the academic area, to permit 
the design of a flexible shops section 
with plenty of light on all sides and 
to provide convenient access for the 
service of heavy equipment and de- 
livery of bulk supplies. 

Progressive modern planning con- 
ceives of a high school as a building 
to be used both day and night. 
Therefore, the grouping of the 
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The chemistry department consists of teachers’ preparation 
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theater, the gymnasium, the locker 
rooms, the R.O.T.C. area and the 
cafeteria in one wing which can 
be locked off from the rest of the 
building provides a complete com- 
munity center for adult and student 
use in the evening. The theater 
would be ideal for professional road 
shows which seldom come to Reno 
because of lack of accommodations. 


The gymnasium and locker rooms 
provide ample facilities for public 
athletic programs during both winter 
and summer months. The cafeteria 
will serve for banquets and dances. 
The R.O.T.C. rifle range will pro- 
vide sport and training facilities for 
reserve units in the city. Finally, 
during the summer this combination 
of an assembly hall holding 1500 and 


a gymnasium having a maximum 


Typical classroom unit 





seating capacity of 4000, conference 
rooms and cafeteria lends itself well 
to the uses of conventions. 


The adult education elements in 
the plan for this new school take up 
fully two thirds of the classroom, 
laboratory and shop space in the 
school. 


Whether the building functions as 
a high school or a community center 
or a place for adult education, the 
plan as drawn anticipates a constant 
use of 85 per cent of the school’s 
facilities from 8 a.m. until midnight, 
six days a week. It is the aim of the 
plan to provide facilities for a com- 
plete basic education together with 
facilities for vocational training, 
physical education, adult education 
and service to the community in all 
its Civic projects. 
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room, 30 lecture positions and 35 laboratory positions. 
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WASHINGTON ENCOURAGES 
MASTER PLANNING 


PEARL WANAMAKER 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Washington 


To SCRAMBLE PHRASES FROM A POP- 
ular song and a nursery rhyme, 
America’s little zed schoolhouse is 
tumbling down and all the king’s 
horses and all the king’s men are 
being hard pressed in their efforts 
to either hold it up or put it back 
together again. 

Educators and laymen alike have 
experienced a sober realization that 
unless we can put it back together 
again—and soon—the future of dem- 
ocratic education is threatened. 

A state assistance program for 
school building was presented to the 
30th regular session of the Washing- 
ton state legislature in January 1947. 
The program, worked out carefully 
and conscientiously by leading educa- 
tors, representatives from the Wash- 
ington Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, members of the Washing- 
ton State School Directors’ Associa- 
tion and the county superintendents, 
took into consideration all the fac- 
tors which have placed school build- 
ing in its present critical position and 
includes plans for a long range pro- 
gram that will ensure adequate 
school plant facilities for an increas- 
ing school population. 


HAD FOUR MAJOR OBJECTIVES 


Washington’s birth rate has in- 
creased more than 100 per cent since 
1935. Wartime industrial centers and 
shifts of population were responsible 
for this increase and for the subse- 
quent rise in school population but 
it is expected that the future develop- 
ment of Washington’s industries and 
resources will stabilize the school pop- 
ulation at a materially higher level 
than ever before. This comes at a 
time when 12 per cent of the school 
population of the state is housed in 
rooms other than regularly planned 
classrooms. 
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Such general problems as the high 
cost of construction and the inade- 
quacy of available materials are the 
obstacles that confront school people 
in every state in the Union. 

The plan presented to the 1947 leg- 
islature embraced four major objec- 
tives. The first was the necessity for 
stimulating long range or master 
planning for the school facilities of 
the future. The second was the need 
for encouraging local and state co- 
operation in the master plan. A fair 
method of equalizing available funds 
among the school districts was a 
third necessity, and last was the need 
for having the state law recognize 
the possibility of federal grants for 
school construction. 


HOW LAW MEETS NEEDS 


The law as enacted by the legisla- 
ture attains these objectives in the 
following manner. 

Local districts are assured max- 
imum freedom of initiative in plan- 
ning extensions or replacements in 
their school plant facilities. The law 
specifically states that the district 
board of directors shall determine the 
cost of the proposed project, subject 
only to review and approval by the 
state superintendent. Districts are en- 
couraged to engage in planning for 
the years ahead rather than for just 
the year immediately ahead. To 
utilize fully the building funds which 
are now available and those which 
are to become available, not only are 
long range programs economically 
sound, they are imperative. 

It is also imperative that complete 
cooperation exist between state and 
local agencies. This could be best 
achieved by placing the responsibility 
for the administration of the law 
squarely upon the established educa- 
tional heads. In Washington, the 


state board of education and the state 
superintendent are responsible for 
the administration of the law. 


An equalized matching formula is 
set up within the law. This is ar- 
rived at by using an equalized assess- 
ment value for each school district 
as determined by the state tax com- 
mission and determining the number 
of classroom units needed by the 
school district. The amount of the 
state grant is in accordance with a 
mathematical equalization formula 
which is included in the law. Under 
this formula, the amount of state aid 
varies from 25 per cent in the ratio 
of $120,000 assessed valuation to the 
number of educational units to 75 
per cent, if this ratio is $28,570 or 


less. 


POLICY ON FEDERAL GRANTS 


The law provides in connection 
with the fourth major factor: 

“Insofar as is permissible under 
acts of Congress, funds made avail- 
able by the federal government for 
the purpose of assisting school dis- 
tricts in providing school plant facil- 
ities shall be made available to such 
districts in conformity with rules and 
regulations which the state board of 
education shall establish.” 

Only the most urgently needed 
school plant facilities can be con- 
structed during the 1947-49 biennium 
with the $20,000,000 appropriation as 
it would have required $30,000,000 to 
match all funds raised by local 
school districts in accordance with 
the statutory percentage table. 

Since the law contemplates that the 
state superintendent will report be- 
fore the regular sessions of the legis- 
lature the school housing needs of 
the state and the consequent need 
for state aid, the necessity for long 
range planning is evident. School 
districts which take into considera- 
tion the requisites of the immediate 
future only will inevitably find them- 
selves handicapped in the years to 
come. For that reason the law en- 
courages and the administration of 
the law is planned further to encour- 
age a program of school building 
that will not be confined to tem- 
porary shelters or skimpy replace- 
ment of condemned buildings. 

Available funds during the current 
biennium may limit the program to 
urgently needed construction but the 
framework of the law is such that an 
economically sound and expanding 
program is a logical projection. 
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WHAT LEGISLATURES HAVE DONE 
FOR SCHOOLS IN 1947 


Maryland 
1. On and after July 1, 1951, the 


number of elementary schools for 
which an additional teacher shall be 
appointed will be reduced from those 
having 35 in average daily attend- 
ance to those having 30 in average 
number belonging. 

2. Teachers’ salaries were increased 
as follows: Teachers without degrees 
holding regular certificates shall re- 
ceive minimum salaries of from 
$2000 to $3600, with $100 increments. 
Teachers with degrees shall receive 
salaries of from $2200 to $3800, with 
$100 increments. Teachers who have 
had twelve or fewer years of experi- 
ence and whose certificates are rated 
first class shall be placed on the 
schedule when their experience 
justifies. They shail receive one in- 
crement of $100 each year thereafter 
until they reach the maximum. 

Counties may pay salaries in excess 
of those provided in the state min- 
imum salary schedule. 

3. State aid for textbooks and ma- 
terials was repealed. 

4. High school supervision was 
provided and supervisors’ salaries 
were increased. 

5. Attendance service provides for 
the appointment of a supervisor of 
pupil personnel I or supervisor of 
pupil personnel II in each county, 
and in the larger counties a visiting 
teacher for each 5000 pupils or frac- 
tion thereof above an initial 5000 
pupils. 

6. New services and funds not 
now included in the law have been 
provided, such as basic aid per pupil, 
public libraries, adult education, 
junior colleges and the incentive 
fund for buildings. Funds for books 
and materials of instruction and high 
school aid have been eliminated. 
This bill provides also for including 
in the cost of the minimum program 
in calculating the equalization fund 
100 per cent of the cost of trans- 
porting children to high schools. 

7. Basic aid per classroom unit has 
been increased from $150 to $400, 
this aid to be made available for each 
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classroom unit in which a full time 
teacher is employed. 

8. Every school or educational in- 
stitution that charges tuition or fees 
for attendance, except those operated 
by church organizations, must obtain 
a certificate of approval issued by 
the state superintendent of schools. 

9. A state debt of $11,695,000 is 
authorized, including $293,000 for 
the state teachers’ colleges. 

10. Compulsory school attendance 
will be required of children between 
the ages of 7 and 16. 

11. The state department of educa- 
tion will defray the expense, other 
than tuition, not to exceed $500 a 
year, of partially or totally deaf or 
blind pupils who are regularly en- 
rolled in any approved university, 
college, conservatory of music, pro- 
fessional or vocational school and 
who have been bona fide residents of 
Maryland for at least one year prior 
to the time of receiving such money. 


Michigan 


1. Every child will be required to 
attend school until he reaches 16, re- 
gardless of the fact that the school 
district in which he lives does not 
operate grades beyond the eighth. 
The act further requires the school 
board of non-high school districts to 
provide transportation for resident 
high school pupils without limita- 
tion as to grade or age. In short, be- 
ginning next fall, primary school 
boards and graded boards not oper- 
ating high schools will be required 
to transport, at district expense, all 
resident pupils attending high 
schools in other districts regardless of 
grade or age. It also follows that 
high school attendance of pupils up 
to the age of 16 residing in a non- 
high school district will be enforced. 

2. State aid reimbursement for 
high school transportation will be 
provided in primary and graded 
school districts even though such dis- 
tricts are operating grades through 
the eighth. 

3. A new state aid bill has been 
enacted to replace the former state 


aid act. The total appropriation for 
schools is $51,705,633.05 for the school 
year beginning July 1, 1947. Of this 
amount, $9,194,000 is appropriated 
for certain special educational pur- 
poses, among which are: teacher and 
nonteaching employes’ retirement 
fund, salaries of county superintend- 
ents, rural agricultural school dis- 
tricts, county normal schools, junior 
colleges, veterans’ education, voca- 
tional education, schools for the deaf 
and blind, special education of hand- 
icapped children and the visiting 
teacher program. High school tui- 
tion will be paid for nonresident 
high school pupils up to $155 instead 
of $113.50 as was the case this year. 

4. By the action of the legislature 
all the counties with the exception 
of 29 smaller ones now have county 
superintendents of schools instead of 
county commissioners. This in no 
way affects the actual organization 
of the school districts in the county. 
The school district still has its own 
board of education with practically 
the same powers as it formerly had. 
It does provide, however, that repre- 
sentatives from each school district 
within the county elect a county 
board of education which, in turn, 
appoints a county superintendent. 

5. Persons driving a school bus for 
transporting pupils to and from 
school must be 21 years of age. 

6. Townships will pay junior col- 
leges tuition for students residing 
within the township in amounts not 


exceeding $100 each. The junior col- 


lege need not be located within the 
township. 

7. Material changes in the election 
procedures for issuing school bonds 
include, among others, that the elec- 
tors vote only on the amount of 
money to be borrowed. Other mat- 
ters, such as the maximum rate of 
interest, the maturity date and an- 
nual installments of the bonds, are 
to be determined by the school 
board. 

8. In general, the Hittle Juvenile 
Employment Act gives legal author- 
ity for present practices and policies 
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relating to the employment of minors 
from 14 to 18 years. No child under 
14 may be legally employed. All 
children between the ages of 14 and 
18 must have work permits to be 
legally employed. 

9. A graded board of education 
will be required to hold one regular 
board meeting each month. No no 
tice of such meeting is necessary if 
the hour, date and place are fixed 
by a board resolution. 


Minnesota 


1. For the year ending 1948 the 
um of $32,000,000 was appropriated 
us state aid and $34,000,000 for 1949. 


2. A state advisory commission on 
school reorganization was estab- 
lished; school district reorganiza- 


tion procedures were provided; a 
school survey committee was auth 
orized to be created in each county. 
3. A state commission for the study 
of higher education was established. 
4. School boards in common school 
districts were authorized to deter- 
mine the length of the school term. 
5. School districts may receive be- 
quests, donations or gifts for any 
purpose. 
6. The state teachers college board 
was empowered to provide in-service 
pupil from the district. 


Missouri 


1. Teaching of American history 
will be required in all public and 
private schools beginning not later 
than the seventh grade and continu- 
ing into institutions of advanced 
learning to the extent determined by 
the state commissioner of education. 
Each pupil will be required to pass 
one satisfactory examination in this 
subject before graduation. 

2. The receiving high school, when 
transporting nonresident high school 
pupils, may collect transportation 
costs in excess of $3 a month per 
pupil from the district of the pupil’s 
residence. 

3. A teacher quota of $100 for each 
teacher whose salary is $1000 or more 
is provided when a district has an 
average daily attendance of 15. 

4. Upon the approval of the state 
board of education, a consolidated or 
enlarged district may, pending the 
construction of a permanent build- 
ing, dispose of school buildings to be 
abandoned, without disqualifying the 
district from receiving abandonment 
aid from the state. 


5. A common school district or 
city, town or consolidated school dis- 
trict may be annexed to a city, town, 
consolidated or village school district, 
including cities of from 75,000 to 
500,000 population. 

6. Duties for county superintend- 
ents of counties of the second class 
include the preparation of school dis- 
trict. budgets of estimated receipts, 
disbursements and tax levies. 

7. The state board of education is 
charged with the acceptance of the 
national school program and with 
the responsibility for administration 
of the act, beginning July 1, 1948. 


Montana 


1. A state narcotics education com- 
mission was established to promote 
instruction from elementary schools 
through universities regarding the 
intemperate use of liquor and other 
narcotics. 

2. The state board of health was 
authorized to inspect school buildings 
for safety and sanitation and to re- 
view all building plans for public 
and private schools. 

3. The common school levy was 
raised from 6 to 8 mills to a maxi 
mum of 8 to 10 mills on the taxable 
value of the county. 

4. The sum of $1,500,000 was ap- 
propriated as state aid for 1947-48 and 
$1,500,000 for 1948-49, 


Nebraska 


1. The free high school tuition rate 
was raised from $4.50 to $6 a week. 
The ceiling on the mill levy limit for 
general school purposes was removed. 

2. A proposed redistricting bill, 
copied after the plan used’ in the 
state of Washington, failed to pass. 


North Dakota 


1. Continuing contracts for teach- 
ers were authorized. 

2. A minimum salary schedule was 
provided, authorizing $900 for one 
year of college training, $1080 for two 
years of college training and $1350 
for a degree. The former law pro- 
vided for a minimum of $525, regard- 
less of qualifications. 

3. The minimum school term was 
raised from seven to eight months. 

4. Teacher certification is now re- 
quired for district participation in the 
state equalization fund. 

5. Procedures to bring about the 
reorganization of school districts 
were established. 


6. A new school building code was 


established. 


Texas 


1. State per capita apportionment 
has been increased to $55 and a 
minimum of $2000 per year salary 
schedule has been set, which will 
apply to all except about 75 school 
districts in the state. 

2. An $18,000,000 a year equaliza- 

tion fund is provided; this can be 
participated in by school districts 
that have less than 1500 scholastics 
and can show a budgetary need. 
3. The salary schedule for a teach- 
er with a bachelor’s degree and no ex- 
perience is $2007, with increments of 
$72 a year for experience and with 
a top salary for teachers with a bach- 
elor’s degree of $2655. A_ teacher 
with a master’s degree will make 
$225 more a year than a teacher 
with a bachelor’s degree; a teacher 
with a doctor’s degree will get an 
increase above the bachelor’s degree 
of $675 a year. 

4. The method of annexing and 
grouping school districts for rural 
high school purposes is liberalized, 
so that it allows 10 districts to be 
grouped by annexation when _for- 
merly the number was limited to 
seven districts. 


Virginia 

1. The Virginia advisory legisla- 
tive council was authorized to study 
the problem of subsidizing the train- 
ing of public school teachers, to sur- 
vey state teachers’ colleges, to re- 
examine the retirement act and to 
consider the problem of minimum 
salaries for teachers. 

2. The intent of the general assem- 
bly was expressed as being that mar- 
ried persons be permitted employ- 
ment as teachers on equal grounds 
with unmarried persons. 

3. A sum of $18,000,000 was ap- 
propriated for state aid in 1947-48. 

4. Salaries of teachers were in- 
creased by $2,280,000 for 1946-47 and 
$4,850,000 for 1947-48 of which $1,- 


000,000 is a conditional appropriation. 


Washington 


1. A teachers’ retirement program 
was provided which establishes a pen- 
sion of $100 a month after thirty 
years of service and 60 years of age. 

2. A state aid fund was established 
for school building construction, $20,- 
000,000 being appropriated for it. 
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3. The state board of education 
was reorganized to provide for 12 lay 
members elected from six congres- 
sional districts by delegate members 
of the local school boards. 

4. County school support was in- 
creased from 5.2 to 7 cents per day’s 
attendance. 

5. Additional school support of 
$250 was provided per teacher, for 
which $7,000,000 was appropriated. 

6. First class school districts were 
required to call for bids on any pur- 
chase amounting to $1000 or more. 

7. The sum of $100,000 was appro- 
priated to carry on special education 
programs for physically handicapped 
children. 


West Virginia 


1. The state board of education 
was reorganized to consist of nine 
members appointed by the governor; 
at least one member must be a 
Negro. 

2. The basic minimum monthly 
salary for teachers was increased. 
Teachers with lower grade certificates 
were granted a $30 increase; teachers 
with a bachelor’s degree, from $150 
to $200; teachers with a master’s de- 
gree, from $165 to $225. 

3. All regular nonteaching em- 
ployes of county boards, the state 
board of education and the retire- 
ment board were allowed the same 
retirement privileges as teachers. 

4. A new state aid formula was 
established. 


Wisconsin 


1. A tax limitation was established 
on equalized valuation. It is at pres- 
ent on local assessed valuation. 

2. High school tuition was raised 
to $5 a week, minus state aids per 
week. At present, it is $4 minus aids. 


Wyoming 


1. A sum of $2,000,000 was ap- 
propriated for aid to public schools 
for 1947-49. 

2. A 3 mill increase was provided 
in special district levy for elementary 
schools. 

3. A 2 mill increase was provided 
in special district levy for high 
schools. 

4. Referendum was permitted for 
a general state tax for public schools. 

5. Machinery and funds were pro- 
vided for a study of an adequate tax 
structure for schools, redistricting and 
reorganization. 
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YOUNG WORKERS OF RUSSIA 
GO TO SCHOOL 


ALEXEI ORLOV 
Head of Moscow City Department of Public Education 


SOVIET YOUTHS’ DESIRE TO STUDY, TO 
acquire a general education, did not 
slacken even in the grim years of 
war. The soviet public education 
authorities established in 1942 a spe- 
cial continuation school where 
youths employed in industry and ag- 
riculture as well as young war vet- 
erans could complete their secondary 
education without giving up their 
jobs. 

All these teen-agers formerly went 
to school full time but as soon as war 
broke out many of them set aside 
their books to obtain employment in 
industry and agriculture, while others 
joined the army. Their contact with 
school was disrupted in one way or 
another. 

Testifying to the success of this 
new type of school are the following 
figures: In 1942 there were 24 schools 
for young workers in Moscow, with 
3000 pupils in attendance. Today the 
numbers have increased to 131 
schools and 30,000 pupils in attend- 
ance. This year 12,000 pupils from 
more than 1500 schools for young 
workers in the Russian Federation 
alone received the diploma covering 
a ten year secondary education, while 
45,000 completed the seven year 
school. 

The five year plan for the rehabili- 
tation and development of the na- 
tional economy provides for the fur- 
ther extension of the network of 
schools for young workers employed 
in industry and agriculture. 

According to a decree of the Coun- 
cil of Ministers of the U.S.S.R., pu- 
pils in schools for young workers 
receive extra food rations. They are 
freed from all kinds of overtime 
work and are provided with special 
rooms for study in factory and plant 
dormitories. Instruction is free and 
pupils are provided with textbooks 
and other school supplies at the ex- 
pense of the state. During the ex- 
amination session young workers re- 
ceive a twenty day leave with pay. 


Combining work and study is no 
easy job. It requires great will 
power, perseverance and energy to 
attend classes for from four to five 
hours after an eight hour working 
day. But the young generation of the 
Soviet Union is prepared to work 
tirelessly to obtain an education and 
the response of the government to 
these legitimate demands of working 
youths has been prompt. 


With hours for classes limited, 
methods of teaching have to be efh- 
cient. A standardized test system 
was introduced. Individual and 
group consultations were organized. 
The results of the first postwar school 
year show what remarkable progress 
the teaching force of schools for 
young workers has made. 

Despite wide diversity in the de- 
gree of preparation among young 
workers when they began to study, 
the continuation school has been able 
to give them a sound and thorough 
education. Of 1972 pupils in schools 
for young workers in Moscow who 
took examinations for the certificate 
of matriculation, 1069 received excel- 
lent and good marks in literature. 
Their compositions showed that they 
had a thorough command of the 
literary language. 

Oral examinations in_ literature 
showed that the general cultural level 
of the young workers had risen con- 
siderably. Graduates also demon- 
strated their ability in mathematics. 
Of 1972 youths who took the exami- 
nations in algebra, 1312 received a 
rating of excellent or good. Results 
in physics, chemistry and geography 
examinations were also gratifying. 
Of 1909 boys and girls who com- 
pleted their secondary education and 
received the certificate of matricula- 
tion, 144 were awarded gold and sil- 
ver medals for high scholarship. 

Expenditures on the maintenance 
of schools for young workers of 
Moscow in 1945-46 totaled 17,000,- 
000 rubles. 
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Chalk Qué 


TAMP, Brother, TAMP 


/ ‘THE NEWSPAPER CARRIES AN 
~ unusual and exciting story 
that Horace Fiddlebum is 
retiring after thirty years 
as superintendent of the 
Sugartown schools. 
Though the item appears 
obituary 
in small 





under the col- 


umn type, it is 
major news. Thirty years in one school job, my gosh! 

For many years we have often wondered how any 
superintendent of schools held a job longer than two 
years. We have pondered it occasionally with poorly 
suppressed glee when our colleague in the next dis- 
trict, he who used to proselyte our nonresident pupils, 
got the ax. More often we have pondered it with 
personal pain because of the precarious state of our 
own professional future at the moment. 

So, in behalf of all school superintendents every- 
where, we wrote to Horace, asking him his secret of 


job longevity. Horace has got around to replying. 


““ 


“My success,” writes he, “is due to three things, 
to wit: my low and sluggish blood pressure, my 
elephantine hide and the fact that I am a confirmed 
pipe-tamper. The last is the most important? 

“As is the case with all school superintendents,” 
continues Horace, “there are numberless times that 
I have to meet with peeved parents, sour school 
boards, disgusted delegations and militant mammas. 

“Words often fly. Charges are charged. Anger 
generates. 

“Do I get mad? No, for I am a pipe-tamper. I 
take my old pipe and slowly fill it (one minute 
pause); I tamp (two minutes); I light (one minute). 
The tamped pipe refuses to draw. I empty the tamp- 
ing (one minute); I retamp (one minute); I light 
the pipe, take a deep pull and the darned thing goes 
out. I begin to tamp all over again. 

“I have discovered,” concludes Horace on a cheery 
note, “that the time thus gained in tamping not only 
has aroused the interest and sympathy of the audi- 
ence but has given me valuable time to collect my 
thoughts and vocabulary. What is more important, 
I discover that very probably the arguments and 
bickerings are not aimed at me as an individual but 
are caused by the desire of the populace for better 
education for their children and their city. On this 
point we are all agreed and, there really being nothing 
to argue about, the meeting is adjourned and I go 
back to my office to have me a smoke.” 


Congratulations, Horace Fiddlebum! You have 
learned the great secret of school superintendology 
which is not to consider yourself the storm center if 
the cyclone is concerned with bigger and better ob- 
jectives. 

« » 


COLLEGE YELL 


‘THE COLLEGE ENTRANCE 
boards today are look- 
ing wan and pale; ten 
thousand applications 
spew forth from 
every mail; from 
Maine to California 
credentials pour like 
rain, and scores of would-be freshmen descend from 
every train. The progeny of rich and poor, of 
great or humble birth, migrate like rushing lemmings 
from the far ends of the earth. And college prexies 
swell with pride amidst the fearful din, proclaiming 
“At last the tide is in!” 





oratorically, 

“I want my son in college and you'd better not say 
no. 

Your entrance tests are phony for they rate him 
far too low. 

His uncle went to Vassar and I know a Politician 

And if you don’t accept my son there'll be an 
Inquisition.” 

The ancient dormitories groan aloud with pain 
and woe as their long protesting gussets buckle 
with the overflow. The campuses of yesterday have 
lost their velvet green for the tramp of twenty 
thousand feet has dusted off the sheen; the erstwhile 
quiet classrooms are filled with hob-and-nob and 
e’en the mortgaged stadiums can scarce contain the 
mob. The tight lipped, sour faced registrars bend 
an indifferent ear to gold-filled applications they’d 
have jumped at yesteryear. 

The high school principals are sad and sit with beaded 
brow 

As parents storm the office demanding, “Action 
now! 

Where, sir, the vaunted influence of which you used 
to crow? 

| want my son in college and you'd better not say 


no!” 


SY, | 
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DO TEACHERS HAVE CIVIL RIGHTS? 


A NOVEL QUESTION OF LAW AND FACT 
under the federal Civil Rights Act 
was presented to the federal circuit 
court of appeals in New York, appeal 
from which goes only to the United 
States Supreme Court.’ 

A probationary teacher was dis- 
missed on the charge that she ab- 
sented herself from school for a 
month to serve on a federal court 
jury. After seven years of unsuccess- 
fully pressing her suit before admin- 
istrative and judicial authorities, she 
finally won a ruling which entitles 
her to a trial to determine whether 
she had been dismissed in violation 
of a privilege guaranteed to her by 
the federal Civil Rights Act. 

STILL ON PROBATIONARY STATUS 

The plaintiff teacher had served 
two years of her three year period of 
probation as a home economics 
teacher in New York City high 
schools. After complaint lodged 
against her by the principal, she had 
a hearing before the board of super- 
intendents which recommended that 
the board of education dismiss her. 
She appealed to the state commis- 
sioner of education who affirmed the 
dismissal on the ground that “she 
had not secured permanent tenure. 
Having been duly dismissed by the 
board of education during her pro- 
bationary period, such dismissal is 
not subject to review.” She then ap- 
pealed to the state courts which also 


affirmed the dismissal. The state 
court ruled as follows: 
“The board of education . . . had 


an absolute right to discontinue the 
services of petitioner as a teacher 
without any hearing. . . . A teacher 
having been dismissed by a board 


* Bomar v. Keyes, Circuit Court of Appeals, 
2d, May 16, 1947. 
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Assistant to the Federal Security 
Administrator 


of education during a probationary 
period has no right to review such 
dismissal. . She was subject to 
discharge at’ any time during such 
probationary period with or without 
any reason.” 

SUED IN FEDERAL COURT 

She then sued her principal in the 
federal district court which also ruled 
against her, and only on appeal to 
the circuit court of appeals did she 
win. 

Under the federal Civil Rights 
Act, 8 U.S.C. 43, “Every person, who 
under color of any statute, ordinance, 
regulation, custom or visage of any 
state . . . subjects any citizen . . . to 
the deprivation of any rights, privi- 
leges or immunities secured by the 
Constitution and laws, shall be liable 
to the party injured in an action at 
aT 

Was the teacher deprived of a 
“privilege” under the law? Yes, said 
the court: “By that word we under- 
stand a freedom to assert a legal 
right or a legal power: in this case, 
the power to take part in the admin- 
istration of justice. . . . We do not 
see how it can be questioned that to 
prevent a person, who wishes to do 
so, to serve on a federal jury, is to 
deny an interest which the statute 
means to protect... . The inevitable 
implication [of a recent Supreme 
Court decision is that] those ag- 
grieved by prospective prosecution 
for the exercise of their constitutional 
privileges . . . [may jump] to their 
defense, if an attempt should be 
made to punish them.” 

However, what of the rulings of 
the commissioner of education and 
the state supreme court that “since 
under the New York education law 
the plaintiff was only a ‘probationary 


teacher,’ her superiors were free to 
discharge her for any feason or no 
reason”? Does it follow “that, if 
they discharge her because she had 
served upon a federal jury, the dis- 
charge was lawful, regardless of the 
Civil Rights Act”? 

To this the federal circuit court 
answered, in effect, “No.” Said the 
court: 

“We. do not mean to suggest that 
a teacher may absent herself from 
her work indefinitely and serve on a 
jury without regard to her duty: i. 
that she may choose her own time 
or stay away as long as she pleases. 
Certainly there are ‘reasonable lim- 
its’ to the exercise of her privilege; 
but the question whether she kept 
within such limits we cannot decide 


” 


now.... 


MATTER MUST GO TO TRIAL 


Consequently, the matter must go 
to trial. Even though her discharge 
was not a breach of contract, the prin- 
cipal’s recommendation for dismissal 
may be a cause for damages merely 
by having induced the board of edu- 
cation to terminate an expectancy of 
continued employment. 

- The case has special significance 
in many respects but especially be- 
cause it is an affirmation that teach- 
ers, even as others, have legally sus- 
tainable civil rights. Despite the au- 
thority of a school board under state 
law to dismiss a probationary teacher 
without cause, a federal court will 
protect such teacher against the in- 
fringement of civil rights guaranteed 
not only by the federal Constitution 
but also by federal statutes. One no 
longer loses his rights under federal 
law as an American citizen merely 
by becoming a teacher. Apparently, 
a teacher still has some civil rights. 
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WHICH, LANGUAGE OR JARGON? 


AccorDING TO WEBSTER, LANGUAGE IS 
a means of expressing ideas; jargon 
is defined as “confused, unintel- 
ligible language.” 

Many of our educational periodi- 
cals consistently print delightful 
prose, concise, clear, simple. The 
editors, staff writers and contributors 
alike are masters of English whose 
language would be acceptable to the 
learned and great in any profession 
and understandable to cultured per- 
sons in any walk of life. 

However, there are many other 
educational publications whose edi- 
tors are not at all critical of their 
contributors’ methods of expressing 
ideas. The language looks like Eng- 
lish and is the English of many pro- 
fessional educators, but the words do 
not always mean what Webster says 
they should mean. 

The syntax is labored and is even 
tortured into a complexity which the 
writers evidently mistake for learn- 
ing. The vocabulary and style have 
apparently been deliberately chosen 
just because they are unusual, as if 
the words and constructions of every- 
day speaking were not good enough 
for the writer’s thoughts. 


TECHNICAL LANGUAGE NOT NEEDED 


Education, as theory, is not com- 
plicated and it would seem that in 
purely educational discussions there 
is no need for a technical language. 
When such new language seems nec- 
essary, it is likely that the writer 
either does not clearly know what 
he is trying to say or does not know 
well enough the language he is try- 
ing to use. 

In this case it would be wiser, per- 
haps, from the reader’s point of view, 
for him not to trust to his own in- 
ventiveness; he might better use the 
simple, straightforward language in 
which he speaks when talking to his 
next door neighbor. Readers who 
are interested in what education has 
to offer are presumably intelligent 
people but unless the leaders in edu- 
cation can think straight and talk 
intelligently, education must suffer. 
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Is it too much to ask that what is 
printed be intelligible without re- 
quiring translation from educationist 
argot into English? Cannot editors 
demand that the meanings attached 
to words be those of the accepted 
literary standard? Would it be too 
difficult to persuade writers to avoid 
circumlocutions when ‘ordinary sen- 
tences are adequate? Why not the 
exactness of simplicity, instead of the 
complicated expressions which con- 
fuse the meaning and_bewilder, 
rather than enlighten, the reader? 

Today, educationists no longer 
have opinions or views about a mat- 
ter; they must have a philosophy, 
no less, even if it be merely a matter 
of manners or of supplies for the 
classroom. Any fad, any thoughtless 
impression, any idle momentary 
judgment is a philosophy, just as, 
a few years ago, it was a reaction. 

The educationist is not satisfied 
that ideas or opinions or practices 
may be frequent, he calls them domi- 
nant, even though few people really 
know about them. He is not inter- 
ested in doing his duty, he must dis- 
charge it; his field of activity or in- 
terests must lie in areas; hé cannot 
carry out a plan but must imple- 
ment it. His tasks must be called 
challenging, never interesting or 
worthwhile. He never takes part in 
any activity, he participates; he no 
longer aims to educate children, he 
would raise the cultural level of the 
group. 


INDIRECTIONS USED 


He never emphasizes a point, the 
point is stressed or emphasis is placed 
on a point. He never directs his 
attention, his attention is directed. 
Not wise officers but cognizant ofh- 
cers; never understanding friends, 
only insightful ones! Something ap- 
plies as strongly to something else, 
never as much. Discussions are im- 
pressive enough to eventuate in invi- 
tations but never lead to invitations. 


Educationists never find solutions 
to problems, they determine them. 
They read increasingly to secure a 
broader understanding of the issues 
involved, never do they read to un- 
derstand a problem. People have the 
power of intellectual apprehension 
(sic), never the ability to understand. 
Educationists urge teachers to try to 
develop in children a high level of 
competence in interpretation of what 
is read, not just help, children under- 
stand what they read. They stimu- 
late children, never encourage them; 
they promote their personal develop- 
ment instead of helping them grow 
up. 

Abstract nouns are made concrete; 
not only technics but understandings 
turn up and the wag would ask, 
“Are these pedal extremities?” Then 
which and that, and that and who 
used interchangeably. 


EUPHEMISMS COMMON 


Distortions lead to euphemisms 
that camouflage real conditions: 
Pushing children along from grade 
to grade whether or not they have 
learned is continuous progress; team- 
work is doing what the “boss” says, 
never everyone doing his part; co- 
operation means subservience or sub- 
ordination of the teacher to the ex- 
ecutive. Some zealous extremists 
place the emphasis on children, not 
on the subject matter, because preva- 
lent methods haven’t had _ results. 
Does that mean that the teachers 
teach the children nothing? 

We have “uncovered” classes in 
magnificent schools; the roofs are in- 
tact, only the teachers—or mother 
hens—are missing and there are no 
substitute teachers. What next? 

These are only samples. Any 
school “pep talk,” some of our big 
city committee reports, almost any 
local teachers’ periodical will add 
many more examples of distorted 
language to this list. The language 
is not English; it is professional and 
literary jargon. 

Editors, why don’t you all set us 
a good example? 
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Yanee\N THE NEWS 


SUPERINTENDENTS 
Mark C. Shin- 


nerer, deputy su- 
perintendent of 
schools in Cleve- 
land, has been ap- 
pointed superin- 
tendent at an 
annual salary of 
$12,500. Charles H. 
Lake, retiring su- 
perintendent, will 
continue as special consultant to the 
board of education at an annual salary 
of $10,000 until his seventieth birthday 
Jan. 2, 1949, 


Mark C. Shinnerer 


Herbert C. Clish, superintendent of 
schools at New Rochelle, N. Y., has been 
made superintendent in San Francisco. 


Harold J. Williams, for seven years 
superintendent at Fort Dodge, Iowa, has 
gone to Davenport, Iowa, as school head. 
C. T. Feelhaver, senior high school prin- 
cipal in Fort Dodge, will succeed to 
Mr. Williams’ post. 


Alton Scott, district superintendent 
and principal of Orange Union High 
School, Santa Ana, Calif., has resigned 
and is being succeeded by Harold Kibby, 
vice. principal. 


Forrest G. Averill, who has been 
superintendent at East Grand Rapids, 
Mich., for several years, has accepted a 
position as assistant superintendent of 
schools at Lansing, Mich. Mr. Averill 
will succeed Edmund H. Thorne who 
has assumed the superintendency at West 
Hartford, Conn. 


George M. Elmendorf, superintendent 
at Plattsburg, N. Y., since 1920, will 
retire next January 31. Mr. Elmendorf 
also serves as principal of the Platts- 
burg High School. 


Jerry J. Vineyard, superintendent at 
Nevada, Mo., has accepted a_ similar 
position at Arkansas City, Kan. C. H. 
Jones, principal of of the Nevada High 
School, succeeds him as superintendent. 


Harold D. Matt, superintendent at 
Fayette, Iowa, has been made superin- 
tendent at La Porte City, Iowa. Keith 
W. Van Horn, principal at Fayette, has 
been advanced to the superintendency. 


Fred L. Witter, superintendent of 
schools at Burlington, Wis., for thirty- 
five years, retired July 1. His title here- 
after will be superintendent emeritus. 
Edward C. Austin is succeeding him. 
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H. Claude Hardy, superintendent of 
schools at White Plains, N. Y., is re- 
tiring as of September 1 to become 
executive secretary of the Save the 
Children Foundation, an organization 
devoted to aiding underprivileged chil- 
dren of the war-torn countries as well 
as of the United States. Its offices are 
at 1 Madison Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Frank H. Nye, high school principal at 
White Plains, is succeeding him as super- 
intendent. 


Douglas Groff Cole, director of Brook- 
side School of Montclair, N. J., has re- 
signed effective September 1, to assume 
the headmastership of Stevens Hoboken 
Academy, Hoboken, N. J. Stevens will 
start its 88th year this fall. 


Dr. Roosevelt Basler, chief of instruc- 
tional problems, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, has been named superintendent at 
Millburn-Short Hills, N. J. Until a year 
ago, Dr. Basler was superintendent of 
Joliet Township High School and Jun- 
ior College, Joliet, Tl. 


J. Harold Conner is succeeding Fred- 
erick Brunswick as superintendent of 
schools at Wildwood, N. J. Mr. Conner 
was former principal of the high school 
at Millville, N. J. 


IN THE COLLEGES 


William C. 
Reavis, professor of 
education and au- 
thority on educa- 
tional administra- 
tion at the 
University of Chi- 
cago, has retired af- 
ter twenty-six years’ 
service at that insti- 
tution. He will re- 
main on the campus, however, to con- 
tinue his research work. 





W. C. Reavis 


Dr. Thomas Brown Rudd, acting presi- 
dent of Hamilton College for several 
years, has been made president, succeed- 
ing Dr. David Worcester who resigned 
because of illness. 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


The Rev. Seymour St. John, son of 
the Rev. Dr. George C. St. John, head- 
master of Choate School, Wallingford, 
Conn., since 1908, has been elected to 
succeed his father who retired in June. 
The younger Mr, St, John, released from 


active duty in the naval reserve as a 
lieutenant commander in 1946, is a 
nephew of Pres. Charles Seymour of 
Yale University. He had formerly served 
as assistant headmaster at Choate and 
was graduated from the Episcopal Theo- 
logical Seminary at Alexandria, Va., in 
1946. 


Tillson D, Thomas, high school prin- 
cipal at Mexico, Me., has been elected 
principal of Foxcroft Academy, Dover- 
Foxcroft, Me. 


PRINCIPALS 


Cloyd Darl Long, former principal 
of the high school at Hastings-on-Hud- 
son, N. Y., and recently with the U. S. 
Department of Labor in Washington, 
D. C., will be the new principal at 
White Plains, N. Y., succeeding Frank 
H. Nye. 


Mrs. Mary M. Tate, principal of the 
Lake City Grade School, a unit of the 
Clover Park school system at Tacoma, 
Wash., for twenty-five years, has retired. 
She was recently the guest of honor at 
a community-wide celebration sponsored 
by the Lake City parent-teacher asso- 
ciation. 


Roy J. Bell, principal of Parkland 
Junior High School at Louisville, Ky., 
has retired, having reached the age of 
70. He will be succeeded by Charles 
Hargan, principal of Veterans High 
School in that city. 


George B. Redfern, former assistant 
principal of Wilmington High School, 
Wilmington, Ohio, and more recently 
head of the education department and 
dean of men at Wilmington College, 
has been made principal of the high 
school, succeeding L. L. Hurley who has 
resigned. 


Roland L. Parks, junior high princi- 
pal at Ashland, Ore., has been elected 
principal of Ashland Senior High 
School. Joseph Fader, head of Wash- 
ington School, will succeed him and 
Chester C. Squire has been elected 
principal of Washington. Clifford Wil- 
liams is the new principal of the Lin- 
coln School, following Edith Bork who 
has been made director of in-service 
teacher training at Southern Oregon 
College. 


Clifford M. Lovell, Syracuse, N. Y.., 
has resigned as principal of Bellevue 
Heights School to become principal of 
Prescott School. 


(Continued on Page 80) 
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THIS VISUAL EDUCATION CENTER SERVES 
THE WHOLE COMMUNITY 


Director, 


THE 


TREMENDOUS INTEREST IN THE 
use of all types of audio-visual mate- 
rial in school systems throughout 
the country is in a large measure 
the result of experience gained 
through the war training program. 
It was found, for exampie, that the 
use of visual aids greatly facilitated 
the training program, both by reduc- 
ing the time required for training 
and by accelerating the learning 
process. 

The Division of Visual Education 
of the Cleveland school system has 
been organized since 1909. Its great- 
est growth occurred after it moved 
into its present quarters in 1945. It 
has the advantage of being located 
in the cultural center of Greater 
Cleveland, where the gardens, lakes, 
museums, universities and churches 
of this industrial area are found. It 
occupies about 30,000 square feet of 
what was formerly a teacher training 
center called the School of Education 
and is easily reached by streetcar, bus 
and automobile. 

Interest in the use of all types of 
visual material is evidenced by the 
continued requests for information 
which come to the division from 
every point of the globe. The in- 
quirers want know principally: 
(1) how to organize a visual com- 
munications center, (2) how to ad- 
minister its services and (3) how to 
finance it. Another question could 
be added, namely, “What type of 
services should be included?” 

It would take a book to answer 
any one of these questions and do it 
justice. To get a general overall view 
of the work of the Division of Visual 
Education let us glance briefly at its 
various services. 

The division services 153 schools in 
Cleveland. It circulates every type 
of visual material and projection 
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equipment. These may be sound and 
silent films, glass slides, mounted 
pictures and photographs, exhibits in 
plywood cases, film strips, specimens, 
models and charts. 

All materials are organized, serv- 
iced and coordinated with courses of 
study for children from kindergar- 
ten through high school. The divi- 
sion works with teachers, principals 
and supervisors in organizing var- 
ious visual aids that will enrich the 
work of the classroom. 


THE PLANT 


The physical plant includes a re- 
ceiving and shipping room; a gen- 
eral office; a catalog production and 
assembly room; an equipment ex- 
hibit display room; a_ screening 
studio; a small conference room; two 
administrative offices; an art craft 
room for every type of art work, 
such as retouching, making titles and 
signs, air brush work, photo spotting, 
making handmade slides, mounting 
photos, preparing exhibits, and a 
workshop which includes‘“all types of 
small machines. The machines are 
used for making and repairing spe- 
cial devices, preparing exhibits and 
constructing models and dioramas. 

A print-shop is equipped for the 
making of cells and overlay titles for 
film strips and motion pictures. A 
photo laboratory and workroom pro- 
vide facilities for photo slide making 
and exploration and have adequate 
for exhibit and 


shelf space slide 
storage. 
A large, well ventilated room 


houses the equipment repair shop. 
Across the hall is located a film in- 
spection and conditioning room with 
an adjoining fireproof film vault. 
On the second floor is a large lec- 
ture room which is used for in- 


Cleveland Board of Education 


sity courses in visual education and 
close by is a copy room for all types 
of enlarging and photo reduction. 
An auditorium seating 450 is avail- 
able for demonstrations, lectures, 
conferences and screenings. 


VISUAL EDUCATION CLINIC 

An in-service training program is 
provided in the form of a workshop. 
Though the Division of Visual Edu- 
cation is organized to service only 
the Cleveland public school system, 
we do operate a workshop center two 
nights a week from 6:30 to 9:30 p.m. 
where our facilities are made avail- 
able to citizens of Greater Cleveland. 
Representatives from all walks of 
life, including religious, educational, 
municipal, industrial, recreational, 
health and museum groups, avail 
themselves of this opportunity. En- 
rollment is wholely voluntary and 
no college credit is granted in this 
program. 


IN-SERVICE TRAINING 

Instruction in the organization, ap- 
plication and utilization of visual aids 
is given through Western Reserve 
University. These classes meet at the 
Division of Visual Education head- 
quarters where all of our facilities 
are available. Courses in motion pic- 
ture technics are included. 


MISCELLANEOUS SERVICES 

Other « services rendered by the 
division are as follows. 

Printing and distribution of cata- 
logs to schools. 

Previewing and assistance in the 
selection of all types of visual mate- 
rial. 

Deliveries to each school once a 
week. 

Preparation of exhibits and dis- 


service teacher training and univer- plays for conference meetings. 
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Teachers plan handmade visual education materials. 


Participation and demonstrations 
in and for all types of meetings, such 
as those of the P.-T.A., religious and 
industrial organizations. 

Demonstrations to departmental 
representatives. 

Organization of Greater Cleveland 
education audio-visual representa- 
tives. 
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A view of the center's film vault. 
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Repairing and servicing during the 
summer of all projection equipment 
owned by the schools and the divi- 
sion. 


Assistance in the preparation of 


filmstrips and the pictorial presenta- 
tion of educational activities and 
services provided by all departments 
in the city school system. 


Stored equipment awaiting repair and servicing. 


Participation at faculty meetings. 
In addition to these services, desir- 
able public relations are developed 
through cooperation with industrial 
training programs and by acting as 
consultants to all groups requesting 
this service. The latter service has 
grown at an alarming pace and it is 
difficult to determine where to stop. 
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PERSONNEL 

The question is frequently asked, 
“What staff do you have to operate 
this program?” Following is a brief 
listing of the personnel: 

Director 

One teacher assistant 

One principal clerk 

One photographer 

One photo laboratory technician 

One equipment repairman 

One clerk in charge of exhibits, 
slides and film strips 

One booking clerk 


One clerk in charge of the daily 
order make-up 

One truck driver 

One truck helper 

Two film inspectresses 

One head film inspectress 

Two watchmen 

During the summer vacation pe- 
riod additional help is employed to 
organize, repair and clean material 
and equipment. 

There are a thousand and one 
ways a department of this nature can 
be of service to the community. The 


most important job in the last an- 
alysis is meeting the needs of the 
classroom, bringing to Johnny and 
Mary, right where they are seated, 
the world they have been hearing 
about. 

The major problem is getting the 
proper machines and materials to the 
proper teacher, in the proper place, 
at the proper time. 

If any program of visual education 
fails in this, it might as well fold its 
tent and softly steal away, since all 
else is superfluous. 





Operdlton SE Muiilewanee 


LABOR _ CONDITIONS CONTINUE TO IMPROVE 


IMPROVEMENT IN THE CUSTODIAL LABOR 
situation over that of a year ago has 
been reported here recently. Accord- 
ing to a survey made by The Na- 
rION’s SCHOOLS in various sections 
of the country, the personnel situa- 
tion is better both as to number and 
as to quality. Added to those busi- 
ness managers who have already re- 
ported, many others evidence interest 
in the subject by expressing their 
opinions, which are mostly optimistic. 


Aberdeen, Wash. 


Typical is Ray R. Colby, secretary 
of the Aberdeen public schools, 
Aberdeen, Wash., who states, “We 
are having much less difficulty in 
filling custodial positions. We have 
been able to give a uniform increase 
of $12.50 a month for all custodians. 
This makes a minimum salary of 
$177.50 for regular first year, full 
time custodians. Our custodians have 
their own local organization and are 
not connected with any labor groups. 

“There is a pension plan in the 
state to which all school employes 
are privileged to belong if they de- 
sire. It is not a good retirement pro- 
gram, however, and the educational 
forces of the state are working dili- 
gently to improve it. 

“All full time employes of the dis- 
trict are entitled to two weeks’ sum- 
mer vacation with pay. The district 
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also permits five days’ sick leave a 
year which is accumulative up to 25 
days and five additional half days for 
personal illness which is not accu- 
mulative. Our work weeks are 44 
hours long during the school year 
and 40 hours during the summer va- 
cation. 

“Regarding the selection of cus- 
todial employes, we prefer men be- 
tween the ages of 30 and 40 years, 
who are married and have children 
in school. During the war years, like 
everyone else, we were glad to em- 
ploy anyone who could push a 
broom. We sincerely hope that this 
condition is a thing of the past. 

“As for our training program, our 
custodial employes have a manual 
which they are required to study and 
we have several meetings each year 
at which various problems of cus- 
todians are discussed and whenever 
possible a new employe works with 
a trained man for a sufficient time to 
acquire a fair knowledge of the 
work.” 


Sioux City, lowa 


Similar satisfaction over this year’s 
improvement in the personnel situa- 
tion is expressed by H. C. Roberts, 
secretary and business manager of 
the Independent School District, 
Sioux City, Iowa. “The situation is 
improved over that of a year ago 


both as to quality and to number,” 
states Mr. Roberts. “We have em- 
ployed several young former service- 
men who are proving to be excellent 
custodians. We still have a few sub- 
stitute over-age men who will prob- 
ably be replaced within the next year. 

“For the current year just closed 
we paid a flat cost-of-living bonus of 
$15 a month over that of the previous 
year, which was $10 a month. Our 
scale begins with $120 a month for 
assistants and ranges up to $175 for 
head custodians, with the cost-of-liv- 
ing bonus of $25 a month payable 
straight across the board. 

“Our custodians are not afhliated 
with any labor union. They have 
been approached on the subject a 
number of times but to date they 
have not seen fit to organize. We 
have “neither encouraged nor dis- 
couraged union afhliations. 

“We have no local pension system 
but our employes are under the state 
plan which includes all governmental 
employes and which was copied from 
the federal Social Security plan and is 
almost identical. 

“For the first two years of employ- 
ment, our men are granted one week 
of vacation with pay; for more than 
two years, two weeks’ vacation. We 
grant five and a half days’ sick 
leave with pay, which may accumu- 
late to 22 days; death leave not to 
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; To make good teaching more effective 





>, eee 


It has been proved repeatedly in the nation’s 
foremost schools and colleges that sound 
motion pictures make good personal in- 
struction even more effective. All subjects 
take on new life and new interest . . . and 
are more quickly learned and better re- 
membered . . . when presented with this 
modern teaching aid. 


Fine picture and sound reproduction is 
essential to the most effective audio-visual 
teaching, experienced visual educators say. 
That’s why Bell & Howell Filmosound 
Projectors are so widely preferred. 


Filmosounds deliver the professional- 
quality performance you’d expect from a 
product of Bell & Howell, manufacturer for 
40 years of Hollywood’s preferred precision 
equipment. Filmosounds give you other 
vital advantages, too—simple, mistake- 
proof operation, easy maintenance, com- 
plete protection for valuable films, flexi- 
bility to broaden its services to your school, 
and proved dependability through many 
years of rigorous service. 


Write for illustrated literature to Bell & 
Howell Company, 7155 McCormick Road, 
Chicago 45. Branches in New York, Holly- 
wood, Washington, D. C., and London. 


Bell « Howell 
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exceed four days for death in the im- 
mediate family, and one day for 
other relatives. We also permit about 
20 per cent of the custodians to at- 
tend the three day summer school 
each year at State College. 

“Our normal practice is to employ 
men under 35, of good character and 
habits and well recommended. We 
train our men on the job, a new man 
entering service being assigned as 
assistant in one of the larger schools 
to work under the head custodian. 
From this position, he is advanced to 
that of custodian of a small building 
and then larger buildings on a 
seniority basis.” 


Denver, Colo. 


Carl H. Schoene, supervisor of cus- 
todians in the public schools of Den- 
ver, Colo., reports advances during 
the last year. “First,” he states, “the 
type of men applying for work has 
been higher and, second, we have 
had many more applicants than be- 
fore and they are younger men. 

“We feel that part of this i improve- 
ment has been due to a revision in 
our salary schedule and to improved 
working conditions. The board of 
education granted increases .in all 
salaries on Dec. 1, 1946. Our starting 
salary for helpers is $150 a month 
with a maximum of $170 a month af- 
ter two years’ service. Elementary 
school custodians, who are placed in 
three groups, receive from $170 to 
$220 a month. The junior high 
school custodians receive from $230 
to $280 a month; they are placed in 
two groups. The six senior high cus- 
todians receive from $290 to $310 a 
month, Our custodians are not afhli- 
ated with any labor group. 

“Our pension plan for custodians is 
the same as that for teachers; they 
contribute 6 per cent of their salaries 
and the board of education contrib- 
utes an equal amount. 

“Every applicant must pass a med- 
ical examination, a mental ability 
test, a mechanical aptitude test and a 
personal social adjustment test. We 
are working on our custodial train- 
ing school at present and hope to 
have it operating again in a short 
time.” 


Lincoln, Neb. 


The picture in Lincoln, Neb., as 
described by R. H. Park, assistant 
superintendent in charge of opera- 
tion, maintenance and purchase, is 
‘the same as that found elsewhere. 
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“The quality of the individuals ap- 
plying for employment in the cus- 
todial and maintenance staff has im- 
proved and also there has been an 
increase in the number of individuals 
applying for work since Dec. 1, 1946. 

“The board of education approved 
an increase in operation and main- 
tenance salary schedules beginning 
July 1, 1946. The rates of pay were 
increased 5 cents an hour; contract 
salary schedules were increased $120. 
The usual increment of increase is 
$60 a year until the maximum rate 
in the schedule is reached. 

“We have had no difficulty with 
labor unions. About 60 per cent of 
the operation and maintenance em- 
ployes belong to a local A. F. of L. 
union. 

“In 1945 the legislature passed 
law setting up a school employes’ re- 
tirement plan and providing for a 
board to administer the plan. Under 
this law an employe in the public 
schools can retire after completing 
thirty-five years of creditable service 
and any employe who becomes 65 
years old on or before June 30 of any 
fiscal year shall retire at the expira- 
tion of the contract period ending on 
or before June 30th of such year. 

“Retirement benefits accrue from 
two sources: (1) the state contributes 
$1 a month for each year of service, 
but not to exceed $30 per month, and 
(2) a savings annuity derived from 
the accumulated contributions of the 
employe to the time of retirement. 
This contribution is derived from the 
deduction of 5 per cent of the em- 
ploye’s salary unless it exceeds $2400 
a year. All contract employes over 
21 years of age, unless they elected 
not to become members prior to Oct. 
1, 1945, must become members of the 
retirement system. 

“All full time employes who serve 
through the entire fiscal year are 
entitled to two weeks’ vacation with 
pay. All full and half time em- 
ployes are allowed six days’ sick 
leave at full pay and twelve days’ at 
half pay. The unused full time days 
of sick leave may accumulate each 
year until a total of 40 half days is 
accumulated. Ordinarily, it is the 
policy not to employ persons over 
45 years of age; they must pass a 
physical examination before being 
hired. However, the shortage of help 
during the past few years has made 
it necessary to raise the age limit; 
so far, however, this has not ex- 


ceeded 60, and the individuals near 
this age accepted for service were 
above the average in physical vigor. 

“It is possible to hold classes in 
custodial service without cost to the 
board of education under the Smith- 
Hughes law. This was done several 
years ago but the turnover in help, 
particularly in the lower salary 
brackets which involves new em- 
ployes just starting in the service, 
has been so great that classes have 
not been operated in the past few 
years.” 


Omaha, Neb. 


Let us now look at the situation 
in Omaha. Here younger men are 
available in greater numbers than 
they were a year ago, which natu- 
rally is advantageous to the schools. 
“On Sept. 1, 1946,” explains J. Wil- 
bur Wolf, business manager of the 
Omaha public schools, “we granted 
a net increase of $22.50 a month as 
an extra cost-of-living increment for 
all members of the custodial staff as 
well as all other school employes. 
Our present rate of pay for the cus- 
todial staff is as follows: 

Women custodians: starting salary, 

$102.50; maximum salary, $122.50. 

Assistant custodians and watch- 

men: $137.50 to $157.00. 

Head custodians in elementary 

schools: $162.50 to $195.50. 

Head custodians or head engineers 

in high schools: $202.50 to $245. 

“Our relationships with the labor 
unions have been satisfactory and 
most of our custodians-belong to the 
Building Service Employes National 
Union of the American Federation 
of Labor. Our custodial employes 
are allowed two weeks’ vacation with 
pay after having been employed by 
the board of education for one year 
and after five years of employment 
they are allowed three weeks’ vaca- 
tion. Custodial employes are allowed 
five days’ sick leave each year ac- 
cumulative to 25 days. We have 
a pension set up so that each cus- 
todial employe after twenty-five 
years of service and upon reaching 
the age of 65 is allowed a pension 
of $50 a month. 

“In the selection of custodial em- 
ployes we give preference to appli- 
cants under 40 years. We held a 
two day intensive program of i 
struction for our custodians the first 
part of June and no doubt shall 
have a similar program each year in 
the future.” 
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Is upkeep getting you down? Then why not reduce 






















your underfoot overhead and brighten your own 
‘outlook”’ as well as that of your cafeteria and other 
rooms? A Kentile floor will turn the trick in a jiffy! 


Yes, it’s as simple as that. Distinctive Kentile colors 
and patterns add up to high styling, smartly 
individualized with tiles that are laid piece by piece. 
Great durability and exceptional cleanability keep 
maintenance costs way down. Kentile isn’t stained 

by ordinary substances, and special Greaseproof 
Kentile fits in wherever needed. Colors won't fade 
or rub off. And Kentile is blessedly quiet and 


comfortable underfoot, non-slippery even when wet. 


The cost? You'll be amazed to learn that Kentile | 
costs less both initially and installed than any other 
long-wearing resilient tile flooring sold. a 
Incomparably cheaper in the long run, too . % a 


because it wears so much longer. 





Trade Mark Reg. 






DAVID E. KENNEDY, Inc. 
62 Second Avenue, Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 
208 Bona Allen Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

1355 Market St., San Francisco 3, Calif. 

58 E. Washington St., Chicago 2, Illinois 

452 Statler Bldg., Boston 16, Mass. 
614 Olympia Road, Pittsburgh 11, Pa. 

1211 National Broadcasting Co. Bldg., Cleveland 14, Ohio 
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Elyria, Ohio 


Speaking for Elyria, Ohio, W. O. 
McClellan, business manager of the 
public schools, says, “Starting July 1, 
1946, our regular custodians received 
another cost-of-living increment of 
$204 per year payable over the year. 
We are now paying (including our 
increments) the following: custodi- 
ans in small buildings, $2518; medi- 
um buildings, $2650; large buildings, 
$2782. 

“In these three categories all cus- 
todians do firing and cleaning, The 
central heating plant engineer re- 








ceives $3178; high school day fire- 
man (no cleaning work), $2710; 
high school night fireman (no clean- 
ing work), $2578; high school head 
custodian, $2980 (all cleaning). 
Hourly cleaning help is paid from 
50 to 75 cents an hour. 

“Some, but not many, of our cus- 
todians belong to an A. F. of L. 
union. When we employ a new man 
we explain that he may be ap- 
proached about joining a union but 
that he should use his own judg- 
ment as to whether or not he joins 
and that we allow no coercion one 
way or the other. Of course our cus- 


















































AUDIENCE SAFETY demands 
fabrics that CANNOT BURN 


A schcol fire is too horrible a disaster to take unnecessary chances. The flame- 
proofing of combustible fabrics may lead to a false sense of security—for the 
fire-resistance of chemically-treated organic fabrics depends upon the type of 

chemical used, and the length of time since the last treatment. 
That is why more and more schools, public auditoriums and theatres are being 
redecorated with Fiberglas*—the decorative fabrics woven entirely of finely spun, 
inorganic glass filaments. Fiberglas fabrics are not merely 


HALE SCHOOL 
in Chicago 


The auditorium installa- 
tion shown above com- 
bines two Fiberglas* fab- 
rics: Tuscan Gold back 
drop, legs and borders— 
Jade diamond weave front 
curtain. This dignified 
stage and window treat- 
ment is easily cleaned. Fi- 
berglas fabrics are endorsed 
by all public safety officials. 


FIBERGLAS* Listed by Underwriters’ Lab- 
ratories, Inc. as “‘Non-Combustible Fabric 
approved by the Bureau of Standards and Ap 

peals, City of New York 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


flameproof—but frreproof. They cannot burn; and, unlike 
organic fabrics, will not emit asphyxiating smoke and 
fumes if exposed to flame. 

Fiberglas fabrics are permanently non-combustible; 
immune to rot or decay, always operate at 100% effi- 
ciency. Will not smolder or propagate flame: minimize 
the hazard of suffocation from oxygen depletion in the 
event of fire in enclosed places. 


AND INFORMATION 


FIREPROOF FABRICS 


ARCHITECTS BUILDING, 10] PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. - LEXINGTON 2-0711 


Sales representatives or recommended workrooms in: BOSTON, BUFFALO, CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, CLEVELAND, DENVER, 
DETROIT, LOS ANGELES, WEW ORLEANS, OAKLAND, PHILADELPHIA, PITTSBURGH, RICHMOND, SAN FRANCISCO, ST. LOUIS, TOLEDO, WASHINGTON 
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*T.M. Ree. U. 8S. Pat. Off. Owens-Corning Fibergias Corp, 


todian-firemen are under civil service 
regulations. 

“In Ohio we have a state pension 
plan whereby an employe contributes 
5 per cent of his salary up to $3000 
(top limit) a year and the board of 
education matches it. The employe 
retires at 70 but under certain condi- 
tions he can retire from 60 years on. 

“Each one of our custodians re- 
ceives a two weeks’ vacation annu- 
ally and, of course, receives pay for 
all holidays. We also have a sick 
leave plan which allows an employe 
ten days per year, accumulative up 
to 30 days. In addition, employes are 
allowed up to three days a year for 
a death in the immediate family. All 
employes are encouraged to belong 
to the Ohio State Association of 
School Employes. 

“During normal times we are not 
allowed by the civil service commis- 
sion to choose an employe unless he is 
one of three submitted to us by the 
commission. This eligible list is ob- 
tained by holding an examination, 
the three highest candidates being 
presented to us. We may select any 
one of the three.” 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 


John B. High, superintendent of 
buildings and grounds at Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich., sees little improvement 
in the help situation. He writes: 

“So far as good men are concerned, 
we are no better off today than we 
were a year ago. Industry has the 
first call over the lower wages paid 
by us. Bums are plentiful. 

“Michigan has a public school em- 
ployes’ retirement fund covering all 
school employes. We pay 5 per cent 
of our salary as a contribution but 
not to exceed $180 in any one year. 
The retirement allowance is one half 
of an average consecutive five year 
salary but not to exceed $1800 a year 
when a person has worked at least 
30 years and is 60 years old or older. 

“Retirement allowance is also made 
available for persons who have be- 
come physically unfit and who have 
not been in service for 25 years or 
more. The allowance is proportional 
to the 30 year requirement. Anyone 
may retire after 25 years of service 
but the annuity does not begin until 
he reaches 60. We in Ann Arbor 
have established a sick leave policy 
which allows nine days a year for 
personal incapacitation and is cumu- 
lative to 72 working days.” 
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Now! LIFE INSURANCE 


EXPERTS PROVE THAT 





FORD TRUCKS LAST 
719.0” LONGER 





FOR THE first time in history, 
the scientific methods used by 
life insurance companies in com- 
puting rates have been put to work 
in figuring out life-expectancy 
tables for Ford Trucks. 


4,967 ,OO0O Trucks Studied... 


Wolfe, Corcoran and _ Linder, 
leading New York life insurance 
actuaries, assembled the. records of 
all trucks of the five sales leaders 


the other 4 sales leaders! Why is 
this true? Because Ford Trucks are 
built stronger. They’re bxi/t to last 
longer! That extra life that’s put 
into Ford Trucks comes from 
Ford experience in building more 
trucks than any other manufac- 
turer. Ford knows how to build 
trucks that last longer! 
See your Ford Dealer 
today. See the life-expect- 
ancy charts. You'll see 








registered from 1933 through 
1941 ... 4,967,000 trucks in all. 
Then they prepared truck life- 
expectancy tables in exactly the 
same way that they prepare human 
life-expectancy tables for life insur-. 
ance companies. 


Ford Trucks On Top! 


The result? Ford Trucks Last 
Longer! Up to 19.6% longer than ° iff vy 


What Longer Truck Life Means to You... 
Why It Pays to Wait for a New Ford Truck! 


It stands to reason the longer you use 
a truck, the less it costs to own. That’s 
why longer-lived Ford Trucks are the 
top truck value. And, logically, Ford 
longevity means lower maintenance 
costs . . . less time in the shop. It 
means more unused miles when 
you’re ready to trade, and a better 
trade-in. Yes, any way you look at it, 
you'll get more truck for your money 
with a Ford Truck . . . because Ford 
Trucks last longer! 
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why it'll pay you to place 
your order for a Ford 
thetruck that lasts longer! 
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The life expectancy of a Ford Truck is: 
13.1% longer than that of Truck "B" 

3.2% longer than that of Truck "C” 

7.6% longer than that of Truck "D” 

19.6% longer than that of Truck "E” 


OFFICIAL ACTUARIAL CERTIFICATE 


Based on the application of sound and accepted 
actuarial paeton s to the actual experience as 
measured by truck registrations, we hereby 
certify that, in our opinion, the accompanying 
table fairly presents the relative life-expectancy 
of the trucks involved. 


WOLFE, CORCORAN AND LINDER 
Life Insurance Actuaries, aod York, N. Y. 
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On the wall chart the Mothers’ Club secretary is pointing out the 


next regular turn of the day's helper. If a volunteer worker fails 
to take her turn, she pays a $1 fine, used to employ a substitute. 


“ALL THE SUBJECTS OF THE .ELEMEN- 
tary school have a social function. 
This is a point of emphasis of demo- 
cratic education. Some activities are 
especially concerned with the social- 
ization of the pupil.’ 

In considering social studies in the 
elementary school, it is difficult to 
take any position other than that all 
the subjects the child takes which 
develop his social intelligence must 
be classified as social studies. Tradi- 
tionally, of course, we might say that 
the social studies are history and ge- 
ography with parts of other subjects 
added, but the larger view would 
seem to include all of the school ac- 
tivities that lead to a satisfactory 
social adjustment. The emphasis 
should be on social living. 





* Saucier, W. A.:-Theory and Practice in the 
Elementary Schools, New York, Macmillan 
Company, p. 304, 1940. 
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With this in mind, let us consider 
the school lunch program as a social 
study and examine its history and 
place in the school, not only as an 
aid to nutrition but also as an aid 
in developing the child socially. 

“Of all the outcomes of the eco- 
nomic depression of the thirties and 
of the emergencies of the war years, 
the permanent school lunch program 
provides the finest contribution to the 
welfare and to the improvement of 
school conditions. The original school 
lunch program was chiefly a means 
of using up agricultural surpluses 
and helping farm groups and needy 
children. The program of the war 
years was directed toward the win- 
ning of the war by helping to some 
degree to care for the children of 


* Editorial, The Permanent School Lunch 
Program, The American School Board Jour- 
nal 113:48 (July) 1946. 
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war workers, The present program 
is planned with the pupils and the 
school as the first object.” 

In any consideration of social stud- 
ies we must consider that the school 
lunch program is a teaching situa- 
tion, when it is properly adminis- 
tered, and that a majority of the 
school population participates in its 
benefits. 

McMurray has characterized the 
social studies program as a place 
where “children learn those niceties 
of living that act as a social lubri- 
cant.” 

In most schools the serving of 
lunch is a carefully supervised situa- 
tion. The children are seated at ta- 
bles, either in a regular lunchroom 
or in the classroom, under. the super- 
vision of the teachers who eat with 
them. All factors are carefully con- 
trolled so that the child is being 
taught although he does not realize 
it. 
The first interest in the school 
lunch program is the matter of nu- 
trition. Too often today the usual 
home-packed lunch is a hit-and-miss 
proposition. Usually it is the un- 
wanted morning chore and the child 
ends up carrying off to school a poor 
combination of foods that have been 
left over from the previous day’s 
meals. Consequently, the noon meal, 
which is one of the most important 
of the day, must be eaten wherever 
the child can find the room and by 
noon his lunch is in a dried out and 
tasteless condition. 

Contrast this with the typical well 
balanced and prepared meal provided 
by hundreds of lunchrooms in the 
schools of the nation. Here, the par- 
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natural 


Sun-ripened fruits and berries, blended with 
crystal cane sugar—that’s all you see in this 
service. To make these exquisite jams, jellies, 
preserves and marmalades, we have taken the 
secret of Grandma’s unforgettable touch— 
cooking slowly in small batches—and brought 
it to highest artistry in our Sunshine Kitchens, 
carefully controlling every step to retain the 


Good ood fr pleased pend natural color and exquisite flavor. A natural 


iene siiealdiie- teas accompaniment to the most attractive service. 
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Cross section of Garland All-Hot Top—Front to back view. 






for unlimited control of 
heat on the HOT TOP 


Notice the location of the burner in the cross section 
of the Garland All-Hot Top above. With the burner 
“on,” the front of the All-Hot Top will become hottest 
with temperature gradually receding toward the rear. 
For high heat, the chef keeps pots, pans and skillets 
at the front, moving them to the rear as lower heats 
are needed. Because all seven Garland burners are 
front fired and individually controlled, the chef can 
secure an infinite number of heat variations in various 
sections of the All-Hot Top as needed. This means he 
can cook more food—better and more economically. No 
other commercial range has the front firing feature. 
Available for manufactured, natural or L-P gas. 























Note: We have been holding 
the line on prices and intend = 
to continue this policy. a 


For futher information, see your Garland dealer me = 4 


or write us direct. GARLAND All-Hot Top Range No. 45-28CX 


GARLAND ~:”" 


Heavy Duty Ranges «+ Restaurant Ranges + Broilers « Deep Fat Fryers « Toasters 
Roasting Ovens + Griddles « All Types of Commercial Cooking Equipment 
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ents have cooperated with other agen- 
cies in the community to provide the 
facilities for clean, wholesome meals, 
well planned and served at a mini- 
mum of expense. In most cases the 
cost is so low that it does not pay 
the parent to pack a lunch. 

However, nutrition is not the 
whole story. If we stop there, we 
have lost many of the major advan- 
tages of the program. It is interest- 
ing to list a number of the social ad- 
vantages that have been apparent to 
both parents and teachers who have 
observed the functioning of these 
lunch programs over an extended 
period of time. 


PROVIDES COMPACT UNIT 


First, in a district where many chil- 
dren travel to school by bus, too often 
the school is split so that those who 
use the bus and those who go home 
for lunch have little in common. In 
many schools having a lunch pro- 
gram parents insist that their chil- 
dren eat at the school even though 
they live only a short distance away. 
After lunch the children play to- 
gether, usually under the best super- 
vision. Their social contacts are nor- 
mal at this time and while they are 
at the table and there is little doubt 
that the plan of having all children 
eat at school tends to weld the school 
into a more compact and cooperative 
unit. 


Second, the school lunch, when 
properly supervised, is of great help 
in teaching good manners to the 
children of the entire community. 
Too often we see evidences of the 
child not being taught, or being im- 
properly taught, the social grace of 
good manners in the home. To put 
it mildly, the food is “shoveled in” 
and the child sees nothing wrong 
with this disgusting method of eat- 
ing. A kind word or suggestion by 
the understanding teacher can correct 
table habits that never seem to be 
corrected in the home. 


It is amazing after a relatively 
short time to see how well many of 
the youngsters conduct themselves 
at the table. Along with manners 
goes “table talk.”” Here again, proper 
supervision must be assumed, but it 
is the most natural thing in the world 
for children all of one age group to 
spend most of the time at the table 
in conversation whereas at home they 
are relegated to silence in deference 
to the older members of the family. 
Their discussion at school naturally 
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runs the gamut of the topics children 
discuss but we can be sure that gen- 
erally the children who have the 
experience of eating at school are 
better adapted socially as they grow 
older than those who do not have 
this experience. 

A further social advantage is that 
eating together as the children do 
teaches them respect for those who 
eat with them. The absence of meat 
on certain days is noticed, but this 
matter is quickly put in its proper 
place. The opening of every meal 
with a few words of devotion can 
certainly not make any child less rev- 
erent than he has been before. 

By the same token, it is true that 
when anyone eats day after day with 
other people, racial, economic and 
social backgrounds come to mean less 
and less and the children learn to 
accept those who eat with them as 
equals. Generally, there seems to be 
no feeling on the part of children 
against eating at the same table and 
sitting side by side with the child 
from a home which some people class 
as “foreign.” Color means little to 
younger children and after the ex- 
perience of sitting down at the same 
table with children of other races, 
they think less of it as they grow 


older. Eating together is a great lev- 
eler, in both adult and child life. 


USING PUPIL HELP 


In the administration of school 
lunch programs it is often necessary 
to use pupil help. This usually pre- 
sents no problem. The average child 
is glad to earh his meal for the day 
and performs his work well. Both 
girls and boys are permitted to par- 
ticipate and it is interesting to see 
them hurry into the kitchen, don 
aprons, adjust hair nets, and scrub 
their hands clean before touching any 
of the food. The conditions under 
which the children do their work are 
on the highest level and there is no 
loss in dignity through the giving of 
assistance but rather a dignity is 
added to the task and most children 
are proud and anxious to help and 
be in the working groups that make 
the programs run smoothly. 


To the parent the “pay off” of the 
school lunch is the carry-over to the 
home. The usual story is one of im- 
proved eating habits and table man- 
ners, a more social attitude at the 
table and a graciousness and alertness 
to the rights and desires of others 
shown by children. Where school 


lunch programs are started, there is 
little probability of their ever stop- 
ping. The parents are too much sold 
on the idea. 

Children learn to eat what is 
served. The habit of picking at food 
soon disappears and a general healthy 
attitude toward food on the part of 
their children is noticed by most 
parents. Usually, the child who has 
the advantage of the school lunch 
program is a healthier, happier and 
more alert child than one who does 
not eat with his classmates. School 
nurses report greater gains in weight 
and height noted in school lunch 
participants over those who do not 
participate. Teachers notice that bet- 
ter work is done in the late afternoon 
when the child has had a good lunch 
at noon. In general, the hot noon 
lunch tones up the entire school. 


CAN BE SOCIAL LABORATORY 


Consider, now, the foregoing in the 
light of what various authorities have 
said with regard to the aims of the 
social studies program, and see how 
the school lunch fits in with these 
ideas. Baxter and Bradley point out: 
“For many teachers the social studies 
have become the core of the curricu- 
lum. The emphasis has been on so- 
cial living. The school should be a 
social laboratory.”* 


Saucier lists as two of the functions 
of the elementary school the under- 
standing and practice of desirable 
social functions and the developing 
of a sound body and normal mental 
attitudes.* 


The whole matter may be summed 
up as follows: 

“Tt is a well established fact that a 
school health program alone is not 
enough but . . . by a recognition of 
all the factors that enter into child 
growth and by a combination of ef- 
forts, the school can do a much bet- 
ter job than formerly in assisting the 
child to a well balanced develop- 
ment.”® 

There seems to be little doubt but 
that the modern school lunch can 
do much toward bringing about this 
balanced development. The ‘school 
lunch is, in fact, a major social study. 


* Baxter and Bradley: An Overview of Ele- 
mentary Education, Boston, D. C. Heath Com- 
pany, 1945, pp. 13-55. 


* Saucier, W. A.: Theory and Practice in the 
Elementary Schools, Macmillan Company, 
1940, p. 105. 


° Williams, F. L.: Something New in School 
Health, The American School Board Journal 
113:27 (August) 1946, p. 27. 
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NEWS 


Federal Aid Bills Move Along. .. N.E.A. Censures McCookand North College 
Hill . . . School Construction Rising Rapidly . . . Brief Hearings on U.M.T. 


Teachers’ Salaries Continue to Rise... Labs Train in Group Development 





Unprofessional Practices Charged 


C.—The National 
Commission for the Defense of De- 
mocrary Through Education of the Na- 
tional Education Association has issued 
reports of unprofessional practices in two 
school systems: McCook, Neb., and 
North College Hill, Ohio. 

The report on McCook is in protest 
to the discharge, apparently without 
cause, of three teachers who had been 
in the school system from 18 to 21 years 
each. Among the recommendations in- 
‘cluded in the 27 page report, “McCook, 
Nebraska, an Example of Some Effects 
of Undemocratic School Administration 
in a Small Community,” are: (1) care- 
ful selection of school board members 
and school officials; (2) organization 
of a strong local teachers’ association; 
(3) development of better school-public 
relations; (4) a revision of teacher tenure 
regulations; (5) more effective super- 
vision. 


WasHincton, D. 


The mimeographed report on North 
College Hill, Ohio, issued jointly by the 
N.E.A. and the Ohio Education Associa- 
tion, condemns the majority members 
of the present board of education for 
refusing to reemploy the dismissed su- 
perintendent and for thwarting and 
ignoring the wishes of “the great 
majority of the students and teachers 
in the public schools under their admin- 
istration and strong demands from the 
parents of the students and other citi- 
zens.” 


One factor in the controversy is 
whether or not the parochial school in 
the district should be a part of the 
school system and be supported through 
tax funds. The report urges teachers 
not to accept positions in the school 
until it is under a board of education 
that “observes its primary responsibility 
for the public schools of the commu- 
nity.” 

On John T. 


July 5, MeNicholas, 


Catholic archbishop of Cincinnati, pro- 
posed a joint committee of the National 
Education Association and the National 
Catholic Educational Association to “de- 
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crease the deplorable tension between 
Catholic and public schools.” 


Military Training Is Live Issue 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—During July, the 
House armed services committee held 
brief hearings on the issue of establish- 
ing universal military training. Instead 
of having hearings on a proposed bill, 
as is usual, the discussion was directed 
to support or oppose the recommenda- 
tions of the President's advisory commit- 
tee on universal training. 

On July 6, a group of 20 nationally 
known persons, largely educators and 
churchmen, headed by Josephus Daniels, 
transmitted a signed statement to 
the House committee in opposition to 
universal military training. The group 
urged support of the U.N. and said his- 
tory showed that “the great heavily 
armed nations have gone down to de- 
struction through exhaustion of their 
economic resources and their manpower 
and conquest with other nations equally 
infatuated with piling up armaments.” 

; 


School Construction Rises Rapidly 


Wasnuincton, D. C.—School construc- 
tion for the first quarter of 1947 showed 
an increase to $38,464,000 in contracts 
awarded, according to data made avail- 
able by the U. S. Office of Education. 
This amount is twice that of the same 
quarter in 1946 and is distributed as 
follows: contracts awarded by state gov- 
ernments, $15,143,000; by county gov- 
ernments, $4,167,000; by municipal 
governments, $19,154,000. 


Parochial School Issue Up 
Cincinnati—The parochial school 
issue produced the most heated argu- 
ments heard at the N.E.A. conference 
here. Touched off by the North College 
Hill blacklisting in the N.E.A. report 
read by Dr. Alonzo F. Myers, the dele 
gates applauded almost every argument 
that parochial schools be denied public 
funds. Dr. Myers suggested a test suit 
that would reach the Supreme Court. 








Federal Aid Bills Progress 


By HELEN C. BROWN 
Staff Correspondent 

Wasuincton, D. C.—On June 25, the 
House subcommittee on education of the 
committee on education and labor re- 
ported out, by a vote of 6 to 2, Con- 
gressman McCowen’s bill, H.R. 2953, 
providing general federal aid to educa- 
tion. On July 3, the full Senate com- 
mittee on labor and public welfare 
approved its version of federal aid 
(S. 472), introduced by Senator Taft. 

The House bill provides for federal 
expenditure of $200,000,000 during the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1947, $250, 
000,000 for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1948, and for the fiscal year be- 
ginning July 1, 1949, and thereafter, 
$300,000,000 annually. 

Federal funds would be allocated to 
the states on two bases: (1) equalization 
of educational opportunities with a floor 
of $40 per year per school child (it a 
state is unable to raise this amount by a 
tax equal to 1.1 per cent of its total in- 
come, the federal government would 
make up the difference) and (2) dis- 
tribution of federal funds to raise the 
education level in all states (each state 
would receive an amount of at least $3 
per year per child 5 to 17 years of age). 

It is estimated that, of the $200,000, 
000 available the first year, approxt- 
mately $141,500,000 would be allocated 
on the basis of equalization and $55, 
500,000 on the basis of distribution, the 
remainder to be used for schools outside 
the continental United States and for 
administration. A total of 19 states 
would receive funds solely on the basis 
of equalization; six others would receive 
equalization funds in addition to the $3 
per year per child. 

The equalization allocation varies 
from $18,766,000 to North Carolina and 
$13,330,000 to Alabama to $546,000 for 
Idaho. The other states that would re- 
ceive equalization funds in descending 


order of amount are: Mississippi, $12, 


735,000; Kentucky, $12,095,000; South 
Carolina, $10,686,000; Georgia, $10,664, 
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FOR SCHOOL SHOWERS... 


The adjustable, self-cleaning 
Speakman Anystream Shower Head 





SAVES UP TO 


38% 


ON HOT WATER 







Turn this lever for relaxing 
Regular Spray, stimulating 
Needle Spray, or non-splash 
Flood Spray. In flood posi- 
tion, head is self-cleaning. 


iii you a hot water problem? Hot showers cost you too 
much? Install Speakman Anystream Shower Heads. With Any- 
stream, you can save up to 58% on hot water consumption... 
with corresponding savings on fuel. 

Speakman Anystream Heads cut maintenance costs, too. 
Anystream Shower Heads are self-cleaning—a feature that cuts 
maintenance difficulties to minimum. 

im See the Anystream Shower Head at your local plumbing supply 
| Sb bom ic 2 a ig dealer or plumbing contractor. Immediate delivery. 
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Speakman “Commander” exposed Two-V alve 
Shower (S-1160). Designed to prevent mali- 
cious removal. 





SOME TYPICAL SPEAKMAN INSTALLATIONS 


IN SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES “Established in 1869“ 








U.S. Military Academy . West Point, N. Y. . | Charleston, S. C. 
U. S. Naval Academy Annapolis, Md. Mass. Inst. Tech.. . . Cambridge, Mass. 
Princeton University Princeton, N. J. | Huntington School . . Huntington, N. Y. 
Dartmouth College Hanover, N. H. Hamtramck Jr. High School, , 
Bennington College Bennington, Vt. Mt. Leb: High Po 
een ~~ : : . anon : , Pa. 
Seven ies School ; —— rey Rutgers Stadium . New Brunswick, N. J. SHOWERS AND FIXTURES 
7 “ ye) dob iy F i . . . Cedar Rapids, Iowa . 
Seema ee Aectany Smentin, Her Pig og SKendt deen, On. SPEAKMAN COMPANY, WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 
Placentia High School . . Placentia, Calif. P. S. du Pont High School. Wilmington, Del. 
entral High School . . Philadelphia, Pa. York High School. ..... York, Pa. 
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000; Texas, $10,547,000; Tennessee, 
$9,556,000; West Virginia, $8,234,000; 
Arkansas, $8,215,000; Louisiana, $7,959,- 
000; Oklahoma, $7,210,000; Virginia, 
$3,714,000; New Mexico, $2,824,000; 
Arizona, $1,232,000; North Dakota, 
$1,213,000; South Dakota, $1,080,000, 
and Utah, $1,022,000. 

The six other states which would be 
entitled to receive equalization funds but 
for which the $3 per year per child pro- 
vides a greater amount are Florida, 
Maine, Minnesota, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire and Vermont. These, and 
all others, would receive federal funds 
based on the $3 per year per school-age 
child formula. 

The Senate Bill, S. 472, does not sub- 
stantially change the relative order of 
the states in the amount they would 
receive. Since the bill approved by the 
Senate committee provides for $300,000,- 
000 appropriation per year, with a dis- 
tributive clause of $5 per school child, 
the amount for each state would be pro- 
portionately larger. 

The House bill carries the provision 
that each state must define a “public 
school” for purposes of receiving federal 
aid money. The Senate bill has a similar 
provision by stating that federal funds 
may be used “for current expenditure 
for elementary and secondary school 
purposes for which education revenues 
derived from state or local sources may 
legally and constitutionally be expended 
in each state.” 

To become law, the bill must yet be: 
approved by the full House committee, 
passed by both Houses, differences 
resolved in joint conference, repassed by 
both Houses and signed by the Presi- 
dent. Even then, the act could not be 
implemented without supplementary leg- 
islation to appropriate funds. This would 
involve approval by House and Senate 
appropriations committees and passage 
of the appropriation bill by both House 
and Senate. 


Veterans Take Up G.I. Option 


Wasuincton, D. C.—More than 60 
per cent of the 6,426,000 World War Il 
veterans who have applied for education 
or job-training benefits provided by the 
government actually had entered train- 
ing at some time prior to June 1, 1947, 
Veterans Administration reported on 
July 3. 


Vitreous China Fixtures 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The National 
Bureau of Standards has announced that 
the revised commercial standard for the 
manufacture of staple vitreous china 
plumbing fixtures, which is identified as 
CS20-47, became effective for new pro- 
duction July 12. 
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Aid to Summer Planning 


Excin, Itt.—Thirteen agencies that 
serve local youth are members of a coun- 
cil and this council prepared a pamphlet 
on local activities in which the 6000 boys 
and -girls of school age are eligible to 
participate this summer. Each of the 
agencies has a page or more in which to 
list the courses, camps, exhibits, games 
and trips available under its auspices, 
with .schedules of hours and fees (if 
any) afd prizes offered. The center 
spread in the pamphlet lists the activities 
of the joint city and school summer rec- 
reational program; the final page gives 
the vacation schedule of activities of the 
Elgin Youth Center, called Ramble Inn, 
a club for teen-age boys and girls. 

Supt. Orrin G. Thompson of the 
public schools says the booklet is being 
of great assistance to pupils in planning 
their summer activities. 


Textbooks Under Scrutiny 


Wasuincton, D. C.—If H.R. 3970, 
introduced by Congressman O’Konski, 
is passed, an educational counselor, to be 
appointed by the House and Senate 
committees on the District of Colum- 
bia, will have the authority to examine 
all teaching materials used in any school 
and institution of higher education in 
the District of Columbia supported in 
whole or in part from federal funds. 


Training Lab in Group Development 


Wasuincton, D. C.—From June 16 to 
July 4, the National Education Associa- 
tion’s research center for group dynamics 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology conducted a training laboratory 
in human relations. 

The purpose of the program was to 
appraise methods of conference proce- 
dure, committee operation, educational 
processes and individual development 
through such an experience in leadership 
and group action. 

Participants in the training laboratory 
included representatives of education, in- 
dustry, government and labor, as well as 
leading sociologists, social psychologists, 
anthropologists and social scientists. A 
training staff of 10 members conducted 
the experiments and conferences were 
under the direction of Dr. Leland P. 
Bradford of the Division of Adult Edu- 
cation, N.E.A. 

Cooperating institutions included 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Springfield College, Cornell University 
and the universities of California, Michi- 
gan and Maine. 

The laboratory is planned as the first 
of a series of similar training labora- 
tories to be held in various regions. 


Combating Delinquency 


Wasuincton, D, C.—Adequate teach- 
ers’ pay, additional school buildings and 
expanded and improved juvenile institu- 
tions were cited as imperative needs in 
combating juvenile delinquency in the 
annual report of the Juvenile Court sent 
to Congress by President Truman on 
June 16. 

The number of delinquency com- 
plaints had increased 3.2 per cent over 
the previous year, the report stated, and 
there is a rapid increase in the overall 
number of cases referred to the court. 

Judge Fay L. Bentley of the Juvenile 
Court in Washington recently empha- 
sized the relationship between adequate 
expenditures for education and juven‘le 
delinquency. “The first three grades are 
the most important in the lives of chil- 
dren,” she stated. “There also should 
be much more emphasis on mental 
hygiene and the high school should in- 
clude training on family life. There 
must be more community response to 
the needs of children and youth.” 

A bill, H.R. 3210, has been introduced 
in the Congress by Mr. Smathers, which 
seeks to reduce delinquency by author- 
izing the expenditure of funds through 
the Federal Security Agency for the 
“care and prompt return home of run- 
away, transient or vagrant children of 
juvenile age going from one state to 
another without proper legal consent.” 

The first number of Accent on Youth 
was published in June by the National 
Conference on Prevention and Control 
of Juvenile Delinquency, with headquar- 
ters in Washington, D. C. 


School Food Service Meeting 


Datias, Tex.— “Health Education 
Through Food Service” is the theme for 
the annual meeting of the School Food 
Service Association to be held in Dallas, 
Tex., November 13 to 15 at the Baker 
Hotel. This group is the consolidated 
organization of the Food Directors’ Con- 
ference and the National School Cafeteria 
Association. The program will cover 
kitchen layout, food preparation, finan- 
cial problems and food service personnel. 
Exhibits of equipment, foods and edu- 
cational materials will be displayed. 


Recreation Building Under Control 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The Office of 
Housing Expediter issued on June 30 a 
construction limitation regulation per- 
taining to the construction of buildings 
to be used for recreation or amusement 
purposes. Permits are necessary for any 
alteration, modification or construction 
of such buildings if the cost is above 
$2500. The order applies to bu‘ldings 
that are a part of a school. 
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Just compare these 1937 and 1947 prices on pop- 
ular sizes of Da-Lite’s widely-used Challenger and 
Model B Projection Screens! 


1937 1947 
MODEL & SIZE LIST PRICE LIST PRICE CHANGE 
Challenger. .30x40..$20.00......... 8 ae DOWN 21% 
Model B....30x40...10.00.......... 10.00..... NONE 


Challenger. .37x50. . . 30.00 (39x52)...22.00..... DOWN 26% 
Model B.. ..37x50... 12.50 (36x48). ..14.00..... UP 12% 
Challenger. .45x60...45.00.......... 30.00..... DOWN 333% 


Model B....45x60...22.50.......... 20.00..... DOWN 11% 


Quadrupled demand. Streamlined manufacturing 
and assembly. Post-war tooling and new produc- 
tion machines. Tripled plant area. Simplified de- 
sign. 38 years experience in screen research and 
manufacturing. These are the reasons Da-Lite, 
the leader since 1909, can bring you completely 
new, vastly improved screens at 1937 prices and 
less. For price and performance, ask your dealer 
for Da-Lite—America’s Finest Projection Screen. 
Sizes and models for every need. 
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DA-LITE SCREEN CO., INC. 











Da-Lite Research sets the pace . . . as with the 
internationally-famous New Challenger, offering 
exclusive features that make it the greatest im- 
provement in screens in nearly four decades. It’s 


PERFECT for PROJECTION! 


FULLY PROTECTED 
SCREEN FABRIC with 
New, “‘No-Rub’’ Flat- 
Back Octagon Case. 


MODERN DESIGN for 
Compact Storage and 
Easy Handling. 


LIGHTNESS PLUS 
STRENGTH Assured by 
New, Gable-Roof Leg 
Design and Octagon 
Case. 


SMOOTH, SIMPLE OP- 
ERATION Automatic 
Height Adjustment— 
No External Locking 
Devices—Sets Up in 
Less Than 10 Seconds, 
Down in 5. 


@ SMART APPEARANCE All 
Metal Parts Richly- 
Plated or in Finest 
“Wrinkle Finish.”’ 


@ PICTURES ‘‘COME TO 
LIFE!’? On Premium- 
Quality Crystal Beads, 
Permanently Fixed to 
Pyroxylin Base. 


@ GROOVED ROLLERS 
Takeup Screen 
Smoothly, Evenly To 
Protect Its Perfect 
Surface. 


@ NEW, POLISHED TRIPOD 

‘F&et Break-proof, Loss- 

roof, Can’t Mar the 
inest Floors. 


Plus many other features that make the Challenger 
America’s Favorite Portable Screen for Movies... 


Slides . . . Film Strips! 






























CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 


Mb 2% 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


“World’s Largest-Selling Screen for 38 Years ms 


Dept. TNS 8 













NEWS .......--. 


Tells the Story of Weather 


New Yorx.—The New York Times 
has issued a 36 page booklet for distr:bu- 
tion in New York schools entitled “The 
Weather—How and Why.” Included are 
explanations of how the weather bureau 
works and how daily weather changes 
are reported in the Times; also a glossary 
of meteorological terms, photographs of 
unusual cloud formations and charts 
indicating local and world extremes of 
weather. Meteorologist A. S. Kussman 
prepared the booklet. 





HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, 
INDIANA @ 


HUNTINGTON, 





HEAVY DUTY 


finishing expense by applying 
Seal-O-San Heavy Duty Floor 
Finish to classroom and corridor floors. It penetrates deeply 
and forms a wear-resisting seal that withstands the punish- 
ment of countless scuffling feet, and keeps out moisture from 
snow or rain. Floors look beautiful and new and stay clean for 
a much longer time. Scrubbing is almost entirely eliminated 
and maintenance cost is low. Write for more facts now. 


SEAL-O-SAN 


FLOOR 


Radio Plugs on Teaching Crisis 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—During the week 
of June 16 to 22, the citizens’ federal 
committee on education of the U. S. 
Office of Education sponsored a series 
of radio programs portraying the seri 
ous crisis in American schools. 

Instead of contracting for special time, 
the committee procured the cooperation 
of leading networks and sponsors to in- 
clude brief statements in popular radio 
programs. Frequently the plug was 
made by the radio star; at other times, 
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LONGER WEARING 
BETTER LOOKING 
SCHOOL FLOORS 


END constant floor 
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by the announcer. Each fill-in pointed 
up a different aspect of the crisis and 
indicated specifically what the listening 
audience could do to help. 

The committee includes 30 representa- 
tives from agriculture, business, home- 
makers, labor, manufacturers, Negro 
groups, religious groups, veterans’ organ- 
izations and the professions. 


Company Pays the Tuition 


CLeveLAND.—The Hanna Coal Com- 
pany wants its supervisory employes to 
be educated so is having them attend 
adult education classes. The average age 
of those attending is 41. They are 
taught by regular high school instructors 
and study English, public speaking and 
history. The company pays the tuition. 


Conference Urges Safety Classes 


Wasuincton, D. C.—At a national 
meeting held in Washington, D. C., the 
President's Highway Safety Conference 
issued a plea to school administrators to 
incorporate traffic safety lessons in the 
schools as a regular course of study. Dr. 
Forrest E. Long, chairman of the edu- 
cation advisory committee of the con- 
ference, warned that a “dry-as-dust, 
monotonous repetition of safety lessons 
will never accomplish the desired end.” 





wee 


Aid to Consumer Education 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The first report 
of the Consumer Education Study, spon 
sored by the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, a depart- 
ment of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, has been completed. It is en- 
titled “Economic Roads for American 
Democracy” and is published by Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Company. 

The report is planned as a textbook 
for high schools and presents five major 
schools of thought on what America 
should do to achieve and maintain a 
high level of prosperity. The five eco- 
nomic theories are: the traditional busi- 
ness system, restored competition, leader- 
ship by business, a two-front economy 
by business and government and a gov- 
ernmentally planned economy. 

Each proposed theory is elaborated and 
defended by quotations and arguments 
from its proponents. The student is con- 
stantly challenged to formulate his own 
evaluation of the conflicting views pre- 
sented. 


Scientific Personnel Needed 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Studies of the 
supply of and demand for scientific and 
other highly specialized personnel indi- 
cate that the demand of our civilization 
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THE NEw IRANE 
UNIT VENTILATOR 


The Finest Unit Ventilator Ever Offered by Trane 
Features New Functional Design and New Belt Drive 


The clean functional lines of the new Trane Unit Ventilator tell the story of 
this extraordinary new unit. As an example, added decorations might catch on 
children’s hands or clothing — so there are none on the new Trane Unit Ven- 
tilator. This shows thoughtful planning and careful engineering — typical of 
every part of this new model. 


Inside, a belt drive eliminates the usual servicing problem —the motor is 
standard. There are new developments in the famed Trane directional Free-Flo 
Grille. 


Other features of the new Trane Unit Ventilator .. . fan housings that remove 
readily for cleaning . . . larger, non-freezing coils that heat uniformly, end- 
to-end . .. fresh air damper that will not freeze up ... optional anodized 
aluminum wall inlet box and grille that can’t corrode and stain buildings... 
positive block-off to prevent outside air from blowing into the room... large, 
slow-speed fans for quiet, dependable operation. The new Trane Unit Ven- 
tilator is available in four sizes, finished in dark brown, green, or tan baked 
enamel. Models with square or rounded corners. Write The Trane Company, 
La Crosse, Wisconsin for information and the location of the nearest of the 85 
Trane Sales Offices. 


THE TRANE 
CONVECTOR-RADIATOR 
Where codes or condi- 
tions require additional 
heating, Trane Convec- 
tor-radiators provide 


THE TRANE 
CLIMATE CHANGER 
The Trane Climate 
Changer provides ven- 
tilation in quantity for 
auditoriums, gymnasi- 








the perfect answer. ums, and other large 
These modern successors to the cast rooms. The functions of filtering, hu- 
iron radiator induce natural circulation midification and cooling may be added 
of gently warmed air. to the Climate Changer at any time. 
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NEW CABINET STYLING 


A foremost industrial designer planned 
this attractive new cabinet to fit unobtru- 
sively into modern classrooms — not to 
dominate them. The sturdy steel panels 
are designed so that one man can remove 
or replace them. 


NEW BELT DRIVE 


Avariable pulley in 
the new belt drive 
allows speed flexi- 
bility, but banishes 
the motor problem | 
— the standard mo- 
tor can be replaced 
anywhere. Another ~ 
service problem, | 
the shaft coupling, | 
is gone forever 
from these Trane units. 





NEW DIRECTIONAL GRILLE 


This new version of 
the Trane direction- 
al Free-Flo Grille 
now does an even 
better job of pro- 
viding draftless cir- 
culation. It has 
strength to resist | 
even willful dam- ~~ 
age, and is de- 
signed so that © 





pencils can‘t drop | 
through it. . 


TRANE STEAM HEATING SPECIALTIES 


Trane Steam Heating Specialties are matched 
to Trane heating products, for unified heating 
systems that perform smoothly and perfectly 
with a minimum of servicing. Among Trane 
Heating Specialties is the Trane Lifetime Valve, 
the valve that carries a lifetime guarantee 
against steam leakage at the stem. 








Have you ever seen a 


FRIDEN 


Fully Automatic Calculator 


WORK 


Here is a modern device... 
simple and easy to operate that produces accurate useful 
answers to every type of figure work problem. 
Ousing a Friden is the economical way to solve your 
production of figure problems... accurately 
and on time. Call your local Friden 


Representative for a demonstration on your own work. 


Friden Mechanical and Instructional Service is available in approximately 250 


Company Controlled Sales Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 


FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT « SAN LEANDRO, CALIF, U. S. A.» SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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for such personnel is arising rapidly, ac 


| cording to Dr. M. H. Trytten, director, 
Office of ' Scientific Personnel. The fou 


research councils (American Council o 
Learned Societies, American Council o1 
Education, National Research Counci 
and Social Science Research Council 
have undertaken to set up a program o 
study to attempt to evaluate the exten 
of the needs in the various activities re 
quiring extended training and highe 
competence, The study will probably bx 
carried on under the guidance of a na 
tional commission to be set up by th 
four councils. 





SALARIES 





_ Education in D. C. Looks Up 


Wasuincton, D. C.—On July 9, the 
President signed the bill establishing « 


| new scale for the salaries of teachers 


and other professional school employes 
of the District of Columbia. 

The new single salary scale establishes 
two classes and fixes the salary range in 
each. Class A includes all teachers in 
elementary, secondary and_ vocational 
schools and instructors in the teachers’ 
colleges who hold a bachelor’s degree 
or less. The beginning salary for this 
group is $2500 a year, the maximum, 
$4000. Class B includes all who hold a 
master’s degree from an_ accredited 
higher educational institution; for them 
the salary range is from $3000 to $4500. 
The annual increment is $100 a year but 
each five years the eligibility of each per- 
son for further increments is determined 
by evidence of successful teaching or 
outstanding service and increased pro- 
fessional attainments. 

Administrative officers begin at higher 
minimums but, except for the half dozen 
top administrators, they will receive only 
10 annual increments of $100 each in 
stead of the 15 received by teachers. 

President Truman has requested the 
Congress to authorize a comparable in- 
crease in the salaries of Howard Uni- 
versity faculty. 

The Congress passed legislation au- 
thorizing the board of public welfare to 
continue operation of nurseries and 


| nursery schools for the day care ol 


school-age and under-school-age children 
in the District. 

The bill approving a federal loan of 
$3,000,000 for the construction of school 
buildings in the District was also passed. 
An appropriation for 20 new school 
buildings, at an estimated cost of $4,720, 
000, was also made. 


Higher Salaries, Construction 


BAKERSFIELD, CALIF. — Two major 
events in the Kern County Union High 
School District this year have been the 
passage of a $6,000,000 bond issue by a 
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Mack school buses are designed with every 
possible safeguard for the health and comfort 
of students entrusted to your care. Evidence of 
Mack safety design and construction is 
apparent in the durable and powerful Mack 
school bus engines. Made expressly for 
heavy-duty service, they possess extra margins 
of stamina and resistance to weather 
conditions to prevent failure on the road. Their 
reliable power provides ample reserves to 
overcome the most difficult travelling 
conditions. And their greater dependability 
contributes not only to safety 

but to economy as well. 

To be certain of safety in school bus 
operation, let Mack show you how its 
exclusive combination of safety features 
helps protect transportation of 
“America’s Most Precious Cargoes”. 


TEE EE SER Or OE OR Ae a te a a ee eee er EE ee Sa ee 
Factory branches in all principal citi 
MACK MANUFACTURING CORPORATION ie rae gue tesi 

Empire State Building, New York 1, New York Mack Trucks of Canada, Ltd. 
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vote of 6, to | and the adoption of a 
new five class teacher salary schedule 
ranging from a $2900 minimum to a 
$5300 maximum, the latter dependent 
upon advanced graduate degrees and at 
least fifteen years’ service in the district. 

The bond election was called in order 
to provide funds for a ten year building 
program which is to include three new 
high schools and the expansion of exist- 
ing facilities. 

Class 1 of the new salary schedule 


oo. ee 


ranges from $2900 to $4800 in fifteen 
years, with an A.B. or equivalent and 
special credential; class 2 ranges from 
$3000 to $4900 and calls for an A.B. or 
equivalent plus 30 units or general sec- 
ondary; class 3 is from $3100 to $5000, 
with an M.A, or A.B. or equivalent plus 
45 units of collegiate work; class 4, from 
$3200 to $5100 with an M.A. and 60 
units of collegiate work above the A.B., 
and class 5, from $3400 to $5300, with a 
doctorate. 
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\ 
Vow you can buy Blodgett's Ge Luxe 
No. 900 Series ovens in #35 MONEL, including 
complete exterior and all interior surfaces normally sub- 
ject to corrosion (except shelves). This gleaming, polished 


metal adds to Blodgett’s 
Longer life 


other 
Greater beauty 


famous features: 
Amazing clean- 
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Freedom from service worries. Write 





today for descriptive folder. 
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The schedule also provides credit for 
teaching experience in other school sys- 
tems on a graduated scale at the rate of 
one year, no credit; two years, $100; three 
years, $200; four years, $400, and five 
years or more, $600. 


New Salary Schedule 


Parma, Oxn1to—The board of education 
at Parma, Ohio, has approved a new 
preparation and single salary schedule 
as follows: 

1. All previous cost-of-living adjust- 
ments have been incorporated in the 
new basic salary schedule. 

2. The new minimums have been set 
at $2000 for the A.B. degree and $2200 
for the A.M. 

3. The new maximums are $3600 for 
the A.B. degree and $4000 for the A.M. 

4. Annual increments will be: 

A.B. degree (4 increments of $100), 
(8 increments of $150); maximum 
reached in twelve years. 

M.A. degree (4 increments of $100), 
(9 increments of $150); maximum 
reached in thirteen and a half years. 

For 1946-47 increments of $300 will 
be added to the contract salary of the 
administrative, supervisory and teaching 
staff at the effective date of the new 
salary scale. 

A study of salary adjustments for all 
other employes of the Parma district is 
being made. 





TEACHER TRAINING 





Fewer Education Courses 


Baton Rovuce, La.—The state board 
of education has modified its certifica- 
tion regulations for school administra 
tors. Only six hours of graduate work 
in education is now required toward a 
master’s degree, instead of the former 
twelve hours. The theory is that the 
license requirements forced teachers to 
concentrate on graduate work in edu 
cation rather than on their subject mat- 
ter fields and created a condition harm 
ful to teaching development. 


Post-Vacation Week 


Cincinnati.—The board of education 
has approved a plan to conduct a four 
day series of work conferences for 
teachers, with professional credit, from 
September 2 to 5. There will be approx 
imately 100 new elementary school 
teachers next year for whom a special 
orientation program will be conducted by 
the supervisory staff. 

For teachers of all grades an in-Service 
professional growth ts 


program on 
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t/t Shenango Dealer 


for this xe folder... . 


... Shenango Staffordshire China is different... most 
distinctive of all dining-room china... yet made of the 
same long-lasting body as pre-eminent Shenango 
institutional china... the most “customer satisfying” 


material ever produced for purveying of fine foods. . 


Many new, large and important users are installing 
Staffordshire patterns ... to be sure, yourself, consult 
your Shenango dealer. 






supremacy in china 


SHENANGO POTTERY CO. NEW CASTLE, PA. 
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Nothing to 
Plug in . . . 
Nothing to 
Just Pick up 


AMAZING! PORTABLE P. A. SYSTEM 


Here's a Public Address System that can be 
used anywhere. Fine for meetings, class rooms, 
group training, athletic instruction, rallies, etc. 
Powerful, fully portable, battery operated. Unit 
weighs only 12 Ibs. complete with batteries. 
Beautifully styled—sturdily built. Operates in- 
stantly—walking, standing or riding. 


$75.10 complete with batteries 
(Slightly higher west of Rockies) 


The Siltronic Co. 
Point Building, Pgh., Pa., Dept. N 
I'm interested in the Siltronic Portable, Battery 
| operated Public Address System. 
| 0 Send me PA-4's at $75.10 ea. 
$78.10 ea. west of Rockies (complete 
with batteries). 
0 Cagh 0 Check * OC.O.D. 
OC) Send me Teabriotive literature. 
r 


| $7,500,000 bond issue. 
| will be authorized this fall. It is expected 


planned to be given with the aid of a 
few outside specialists, covering such 
fields as audio-visual aids, current affairs, 
safety education, home and family living 
and so on. A separate program for 
elementary school principals and assist- 
ants will devote one half of each day 
to elementary school administration and 
supervision and the other four half days 
to the study of four major areas of the 
elementary curriculum. 


“Class of Skies” in Session 


East Lansinc, Micu.—Twenty-three 
superintendents and principals in Michi- 
gan State College’s “class of the skies” 
are enjoying a month long, 2500 mile 
air tour of major industrial centers. One 
of the first such air borne classes to give 
college credit, the course is directed by 
Prof. Carl M. Horn. It is designed to 
give schoolmen a chance to study and 
interpret the nation’s industrial activity 
in the postwar era. 


Summer Study in Colombia 
Miami, Fra.—Eight Dade County 


teachers recently flew from Miami to 
Bogota, Colombia, to attend the summer 
session of the National University and 
take graduate work in the social sciences. 
The group was organized by Mrs. 
Roberta Leonardi, president of the Dade 
County Classroom Teachers Association, 
and Mrs. Mary A. Coover, both of whom 


| are social science instructors at Ponce de 


Leon High School, Miami. 





FINANCE 





| New Funds for Houston Schools 


Tex.—A’ bond issue of 


Houston, 


| $25,000,000 for school buildings, new 
| sites and equipment has been approved 
| which, added to the $7,500,000 issue pre- 


viously approved, provides. $32,500,000 in 


| funds to be expended for (1) rehabilita- 


| tion of present plants, (2) acquisition of 


new sites and additions to present sites, 
(3) new construction and (4) equip- 
ment. 

Work will start this summer on three 
elementary projects and two junior high 
school buildings to be financed from the 
Other projects 


that the building program will be carried 
out over a period of five years. Bonds 
will be issued as needed in $5,000,000 


allotments. 


Woods Schools Head Plans Gift 


LANGHORNE, Pa.—Mrs. Mollie Woods 
Hare, founder and head of the Woods 


Schools at Langhorne, Pa., is making an 
outright gift of the $2,500,000 schoo! 
property to a nonprofit charitable cor- 
poration. The Woods Schgols’ property 
consists of 42 buildings and approx- 
imately 310 acres at Langhorne. It is 
an institution for the teaching of the 
exceptional child who does not fit into 
the usual educational program. It has 
an enrollment of 350 pupils of all age 
groups and a personnel of 360. 
Scholarships will be provided for de- 
serving children who, with a few years 
of special training, can make normal 
adjustments and become more useful 
citizens than they would be otherwise. 
Under the new setup, the Woods Schools 
corporation will be administered by a 
self-perpetuating board of trustees. 





AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


Audio-Visual Awards Offered 


Newark, N. J.—Schools excelling in 
the use of audio-visual materials and 
methods will receive special merit awards. 
This project, announced by Dr. John E. 
Dugan, president of N.E.A.’s Depart- 
ment of Secondary Teachers, is being ad- 
ministered by Dr. William Lewin of 
Weequahic High School of this city. 
Participation forms can be obtained by 
writing Dr. Lewin. The Allied Non- 
Theatrical Film Association, the Film 
Council of America and the National 
Association of Visual Education Dealers 
have endorsed the project. 

Dr. Lewin is also supervising National 
Audio-Visual Education Week during 
the last week of October and the awards 
and the week’s observance will be co- 
ordinated. 





Few Top Films Honors Won 


Brussets, Betcrum—An American 
scientific film, “Kodachrome Cinematog- 
raphy of Bronchial Tumors” by Paul 
M. Hollinger and Ralph G. Rigby, won 
the prize for the best scientific motion 
picture at the World Festival of Films 
and Fine Arts. 

Only one other American film won 
honors, Samuel Goldwyn’s “The Best 
Years of Our Lives.” It received two 
awards, one for its script, written by 
Robert Sherwood, and one for the best 
female performance, by Myrna Loy. 

Jean Painleve of France won the award 
for the best educational film with “As- 
sassin d’eau Douce” (Freshwater Mur- 
derers). A French film, “Le Silence Est 
d’Or” (Silence Is Golden), won the first 
prize among entertainment films. 

American nontheatrical films entered 
in the competition were listed’in the July 
issue, page 74. 
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“ | says the Professional Projectionist 
| Say J 

Cars 

mal The professional projectionist is in an ideal spot to pass 
eful : ae : : 
expert opinion on the merits of 16 mm. sound projectors. 
ruse. Tr . . 

Kale Either he operates 35 mm. units for theatrical purposes— 
. ¢ or 16 mm. sound projectors on a commercial basis. Fre- 


quently, he operates all leading 16 mm. machines—and can 

make comparisons under actual projection conditions. Be- 

7 cause it is his profession, he knows how to judge tone quality, 
4 illumination, ease of operation, and durability. We believe 
oi that most professionals who have had the opportunity to 
compare will recommend Ampro for 16 mm. sound-on-film! 

in However, we urge you to check and verify this for yourself. 
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ity. . professionals prefer AMPRO 
by a Richer Tone Quality: 
on The Ampro “Premier 20° utilizes the latest 12-inch 
| 4 *@ Jensen Permanent Magnet Dynamic Speaker which 
um , 5 ets p reproduces sound faithfully, realistically—with Class 
nal aa Cog . A Plus amplification of the same high quality used 
ers ee 3 in professional movie and radio broadcasting. 

~ Brilliantly Clear Pictures: 

A very fast Intermittent means that a larger portion 
nal of the projection cycle is spent in viewing the picture. 
ng The entire Ampro optical system is engineered for 
rd ; maximum brilliance, clarity and sharpness. 
ds 

Easier to Operate: 
co Easy to set up, simpler, quicker to thread; easier to 

operate, because motor and lamp switches and con- 

trols are mounted on one illuminated panel; speed 

é control and reversing switches readily accessible on 

t centralized control plate; easier to service—parts are 

b more conveniently ac ible for cleaning and adjust- 

an ment ... all replacement items are readily accessible. 
og Longer, Satisfactory Service: 

1ul 5 Ampro projectors are ruggedly built for longer, more 

5 eficient service. Their remarkable records in all 

on : branches of the U. S. armed service—and with lead- 

on ing industrial concerns, educational institutions, school 

f systems all over the world—are overwhelming proof 

ms Ys of their superior performance under all conditions. 

Write for Circular: 
on Mail coupon today for fully illustrated circular giving 
est details, specifications and prices on the new Ampro 

, “Premier 20°" 16 mm. Sound-on-Film Projector. 
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by AMPRO CORPORATION ws Oat 
est t 2835 N. Western Avenue, Chicago 18, Illinois 
Please send me full details on the new Amprosound 

**Premier-20’’ 16 mm. Sound-on-Film Projector. I am a’: «Of 
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rd ("}Smece **Imperial’’ Amproslide Model ‘‘30-D"’ % 

16mm. Silent Projector Dual Purpose Projector 
\s- Amproslide 2”x 2” Oo ro 8 mm. 
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Plan for C.0.’s Earnings 


Wasuincton, D. C.—If the bill, S. 
1502, reported out of the committee on 
the armed services on July 3 is passed, 
the earnings of the conscientious ob- 
jectors during the war will be turned 
over to the International Children’s 
Emergency Fund of U.N. The amount 
thus made available would be approxi- 
mately $1,230,000. 


Teacher Placement Pamphlets 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The Office of 
Education has released two pamphlets 
which will be helpful to teachers in pro- 
curing positions and to schools in find- 
ing prospective teachers. “Teacher Place- 
ment, Registration and Related Services” 
(Circular No. 209) and “Suggestions for 
Securing Teaching Positions” (Circular 
No. 224) are available on request to the 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington 
25, D. C. 

Two significant tables are included in 
Circular No. 224. One lists the per- 
centage distribution of 10,960 graduates 
of 1945-46 placed in full-time teaching 
positions by Dec. 31, 1946. Nine out of 


10 of the graduates trained in ele- 
mentary education were placed and eight 
out of 10 of those with majors in sec- 
ondary education and special fields. 

The table giving the average teacher 
salary in each state shows a distribution 
in 1944-45 from a low of $822 per year 
in Mississippi to a high of $2783 in 
New York State. 


1949 Yearbook on School Buildings 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The executive 
committee of the American Association 
of School Administrators has announced 
that the 1949 Yearbook will deal with 
school buildings. The basic purpose of 
the book will be to appraise the general 
field of improving the modern school 
program through building design, equip- 
ment and provision for newly developed 
types of visual aids. The chairman is 
Supt. Warren T. White of Dallas, Tex. 


New Phi Delta Kappa Chapters 


Cuicaco, Itt.—Chapters of Phi Delta 
Kappa, national professional fraternity 
for men in education, will be installed in 
the graduate schools of education of 
Washington University, St. Louis; Indi- 
ana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, 
and the Iowa State College, Ames. 


Recreation Facilities Grow 

WasHincton, D. C.—Recreational fa 
cilities, expenditures, leadership and at- 
tendance reached a new high record 
during 1946, according to the recently 
released Yearbook of the National Recre- 
ation Association. A total of 1743 com- 
munities reported that their recreation 
facilities were under trained leaders. 
The number of play centers increased 
from 17,320 in 1944 to 26,185 in 1946. 
Children’s playgrounds increased by 
1537; 7121 outdoor areas, including 
school playgrounds, were lighted for 
night use. 


“Isms” in Action Available 

Wasnincton, D. C.—The House on 
July 8 approved the printing of “Fascism 
in Action,” a documented study of Fas 
cism in operation in Germany and Italy. 
It was prepared by the Legislative Ref- 
erence Service of the Library of Con 
gress and will be available through the 
Government Printing Office, Washing 
ton 25, D.C. 

Some 700,000 copies of a similar book 
let of 140 pages describing “Communism 
in Action in the Soviet Union” have 
been sold according to a report made to 
the House during the debate on the pub 
lication of “Fascism in Action.” 


For bl Your School Needs 


All Beckley-Cardy merchandise is guaranteed 


to give the utmost in satisfaction and service. 


Thousands of school buyers who have been 
purchasing all of their needs from Beckley- 
Cardy since 1907 attest to the advantages of 


Beckley-Cardy service. 


Write at once for our new No. 84, Buyer’s 


Guide, cataloging all of your school needs. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SLATOPLATE BLACKBOARDS © PEERLESS BULLETIN 
BOARDS ® SUPERTEX WINDOW SHADES © CLASS- 
ROOM FURNITURE & SEATING © PUBLISHERS 
OF TEACHING WORKBOOKS, CHARTS, HELPS 


ua 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 





BECKLEY 


CARDY 


SINCE 1907 


1632 INDIANA AVENUE 
CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 
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Is your school equipped with Monroe Educators? If so Teacher’s Guide is 
definite insurance that your students will have sound teaching even if there 

y is a change of teachers. 
If you haven’t yet used Monroe Educators, Teacher’s Guide will show why this 
calculator has become standard equipment in schools all over the country. 

d 

. We will gladly send a free copy of Teacher’s Guide to any school or college— 

n just use the coupon below. 

l. 

»f 

ALi tit i 
s MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE CO., Inc. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPT. ORANGE, N. J. 


Please send me a free copy of Teacher's Guide 
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UNDER-SUPPLY, UNDER-TRAINING AND UNDER-PAY IN THE 


TEACHING PROFESSION IS A PROBLEM AMERICA MUST SOLVE 
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Provide 
Modern Safety | 
and Protection 


> 


CONTINENTAL 
OTM ATT 


FENCE 





The safety of school children and the 
protection of school property de- 
mands modern fence protection. 
Only Continental Chain Link fence 
is made of *KONK containing 
copper, nickel and chromium for 
greater rust-resistance, greater 
strength and longer life. Experienced 
fence engineers plan and help erect 
Continental Chain Link fence to as- 
sure correct design and maximum 
protection for school grounds and 
public buildings. 
Write today for free fence manual. 


CONTINENTAL STEEL CORP. 
General Offices, KOKOMO, INDIANA 
Plants at Kokomo, Indianapolis, ind. 


*Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Names in the News 
(Continued From Page 55.) 


Frederick L. Lobdell, principal of 
Chatham High School, Chatham, N. Y., 
has resigned. Mary E. Dardess, a 
teacher, will succeed him. 

Maurice Bagby, principal of Ironton 
High School, Ironton, Ohio, has _re- 
signed to accept a position as teacher 
and assistant principal of the school of 
the Adult Education Foundation, Inc., 


| Cleveland. 


J. A. Harper, pioneer educator in Ala- 
bama, who started his career as a teacher 
fifty-one years ago earning $20 a month, 
is retiring. His last position was that of 


_ principal of Jones Valley High School 
|i Alabama, 


Frederick F, Duey, vice principal of 


‘the Santa Rosa High School, Santa 


Rosa, Calif., has been named principal. 
William A. Tierney, principal of Mill- 


bury Street School, Worcester, Mass., 
| has retired after forty-nine years in pub- 
| lic school work during forty-three of 
| which he served as principal. One of 
_his former pupils, Thomas F. Power, 


is the present superintendent of schools. 


Jack D. Roberts, army veteran and re- 
search assistant with the Metropolitan 


| School Study Council, has been ap- 
| pointed principal of Daniel Webster 
School at New Rochelle, N. Y., to suc- 


ceed Harold V. Baker. 


Howard C. Reiche, principal of Emer- 
son School District, Portland, Me., has 
been named principal of Portland High 


School, succeeding Arthur W. Lowe 
who has retired. 


J. A. Russell, vice principal of Orland 
High School, Orland, Calif., has been 
appointed principal, succeeding H. O. 
Williams who resigned to accept a posi- 
tion as administrative officer of Butte 
County. 


Leon H. Coon, principal of Grant 
Junior High School at Syracuse, N. Y., 
has been made principal of Central 
High School in that city, succeeding 
Hal R. Eaton, retired. 


Roy L. Butterfield, principal of Ben- 


| jamin Franklin High School at Roches- 


ter, N. Y., since 1930, has retired. 


Thomas D. Bailey, supervising princi- 
pal at Tampa, Fla., has resigned, effec- 
tive August 1, to become secretary of 
public relations of the Florida Education 
Association with headquarters at Talla- 
hassee. 

Paul Pinckney, director of secondary 
education at Portland, Ore., will take 
over the principalship of Oakland High 
School, Oakland, Calif., in the fall, suc- 
ceeding L. P. Farris who has retired. 

James J. Collins, supervising principal 
of schools at Rye, N. Y., for ten years, 
has been appointed principal of Rye 
Elementary School. Mr. Collins was 





with the armed forces for almost three 
years, ending his career as a lieutenant 
in the intelligence division of Military 


Government. He was executive officer 
of Military Government at Truk and 
the Central Carolyn Islands at the time 
of his return to this country. 


Charles Dalnodar who served in the 
war and was formerly a teacher will 
succeed Herbert McDavit as principal 
of North Caldwell School, Newark, 
N. J. Mr. McDavit has been made 
principal of Clinton School at Maple 
wood, N. J, 


Otto C. Ariens, principal of Paris 
High School, Paris, Ill., has resigned 
and is being succeeded by Charles L. 
Smith of Marion, Iowa. 


S. Elizabeth Kirk, principal of Gar 
rettford School, Upper Darby, Pa., for 
thirty-four years has retired. Her suc 
cessor is Mary Johnston of the Garrett 
ford faculty. 


Milton O. Dustin, principal at Saco, 
Me., has been elected principal of Glover 
School at Salem, Mass., succeeding Mrs. 
Elizabeth O’Brien Glass who has retired. 


H. H. Gnuse, principal of South Side 
High School at Memphis, Tenn., for 
twenty-four years is retiring, having 
reached the retirement age of 70. Mr. 
Gnuse has been with the Memphis 
schools for forty years. 


Marshall Hearin, principal of the 
Hodgenville High and Graded School 
at Hodgenville, Ky., has resigned to 
take a similar position at Leitchfield, Ky. 


DEATHS 


Charles Y. Berry, principal of the 
Hunt School, Weymouth Landing, 
Mass., for thirty-seven years, died of a 
heart attack recently. 


Herbert W. Puckett, high school prin- 
cipal at Magnolia, Ky., for eighteen 
years prior to his retirement a few 
months ago, died recently at the age 


of 70. 


Eston V. Tubbs, principal of the 
Morgan Park High School in Chicago 
for twelve years, died recently. 


A. M. Hollister, former superintend- 
ent of the fourth supervisory district 
of Saratoga County, New York, died 
recently at his home at Corinth, N. Y. 
Dr. Hollister had been in public school 
work for fifty-six years. He served on 
the committee which organized the 
Saratoga County Teachers Pension Asso- 
ciation which was later incorporated 
with the New York State Teachers Re- 
tirement System and was the first teach- 
ers’ pension system organized and put 
into force in New York State. 


James E. Downey, headmaster emeri- 
tus of Boston High School of Com- 
merce, Boston, since 1910, died recently 
at the age of 71. He had retired in 1945. 
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D It’s not surprising that PC Glass Blocks 
should be regarded by many people 
he today as the mark of a modern building. 
g; These blocks are so modern themselves, in 
a both appearance and function, that any 
building which includes them just naturally 
n seems modern, too. 


n PC Glass Blocks are widely used in mod- 
“ ern school buildings largely for one reason: 
ze they do so many things so well. 


They add to the appearance of any school 


1€ .. . because they form bright, neat, trans- 
0 lucent panels very appealing to the eye. 
' + ; aoe ee ee  - = - - - ~~ = = 
They transmit daylight generously into ES EE ME EPO ; 
| classroom interiors, and can even direct the Room 657, 632 Duquesne Way: 
’ ; - + Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
r daylight to where ” ° — needed. | Please send along my free copy of your new book on the use of PC Glass | 
d Their excellent insulating properties mean | a — schools and other public buildings. It is understood that I incur 
, : no obligation. 
t. greatly reduced heat loss through light areas, | | 
| and consequent savings in heating and air- _ _— | Name------...--------------------------------------------------------- | 
n conditioning costs. They prevent infiltration | | 
¢ of dust and dirt, deaden outside sound, clean ‘| 
)- easily. They can be combined with trans- ! | 
; : ; L : 
c parent glass sash construction. And they har- 


FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION SEE OUR INSERTS IN SWEET’S CATALOGS 


monize perfectly with any architectural style. 
When you are considering new construction 
it eat oat 14; 2 
or modernizing old school buildings, you can >) 
| use PC Glass Blocks with confidence. They’re 
|- the mark of a modern school. We invite you 
- to send the coupon for complete information 


y on PC Glass Blocks. Pittsburgh Corning Cor- 


. poration also makes PC Foamglas Insulation. 
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Superintendent's Bookshelf 


PUBLIC SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. By 
Jesse B. Sears. The Ronald Press, New 
York City. 1947. 


THE MODERN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
By William T. Gruhn and Harl R. Douglass. 
The Ronald Press, New York City. 1947. 
$4.50. 

EDUCATION FOR LADIES, (830-1860. By 
Eleanor Wolf Thompson. King's Crown 
Press, Morningside Heights, New York 
City. 1947. $2.75. 

THREE THOUSAND YEARS OF EDUCA- 
TIONAL WISDOM. Edited by Robert 
Ulich. Harvard University Press, Cam- 
bridge 38, Mass. 1947. $6.50. 

THE FAITH OF OUR FATHERS: A Hand- 
book on the Constitution of the United 
States. By A. J. Cloud. D. C. Heath 
and Co., Boston. 1947. $1.75. 

PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION. By Rupert 
C. Lodge. Harper and Brothers, New York 
and London. 1947. 

THE SCHOOL IN THE AMERICAN SOCIAL 
ORDER: The Dynamics of American Edu- 


cation. By Newton Edwards and Herman 
G. Richey. Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park 
St. Boston. 1947. $5. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE NATIONAL CON- 
FERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK, 1946. 
Published for the National Conference of 
Social Work by Columbia University Press, 
New York City. 1947. $5. 


AMERICA'S STAKE IN WORLD TRADE. 
By Gloria Waldron and Norman S. 
Buchanan. Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 
130. 1947, 


HUMAN RELATIONS: A Challenge to Our 
Public Schools. Edited by Frank- E. 
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Karelsen Jr. International Press, New 
York City. 1947. Pamphlet. 
SUBJECT INDEX TO BOOKS FOR PRI- 


MARY GRADES. Compiled by Eloise Rue. 
American Library Association, Chicago. 
1943, $2.50. First supplement published 
1946 as a pamphlet. $1.25. 


A FREE AND RESPONSIBLE PRESS. By 
the Commission on Freedom of the Press. 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago 37. 
1947. $2. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF EVERYDAY LIVING. 


By Ernest Dichter. Barnes & Noble, Inc., 
Fifth Ave. at I8th Street, New York 3, 
N. Y. 1947. $2.50. 


EQUALIZING EDUCATIONAL OPPOR- 
TUNITIES BEYOND THE SECONDARY 
SCHOOL. By Ordway Tead. Inglis Lec- 
ture, 1947. Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 1947. 

ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 
OF GUIDANCE SERVICES. By Clifford 
E. Erickson and Glenn E. Smith. McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., New York and London. 
1947. $3. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN EDU- 
CATION. By John T. Wahlquist. Ronald 
Press, New York City. 1947. $3.25. 


OUR RURAL COMMUNITIES: A Guidebook 
to Published Materials on Rural Problems. 
By Laverne Burchfield. Public Adminis- 
tration Service, Chicago. 1947. $2.50. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR THE WORLD. By 
James Burnham. The John Day Co., Inc., 
New York City. 1947. $3. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION IN FLORIDA. 
Southern States Work Conference on 
Education, June 1946. Bulletin 44, Bureau 
of Educational Research, College of Edu- 
cation, University of Florida, Gainesville. 
Pamphlet. 





PRIZE WINNING ESSAYS: Armitage Com- 
petition in Oregon Pioneer History, 1945- 


46. Reed College Bulletin (April) 1947, 
25:3, Portland, Ore. 

MODERNITY AND LIBERTY. By Horace 
M. Kallen. University of Buffalo Studies, 
Vol. 18:2, Buffalo, N. Y. March 1947. 
Pamphlet. $1. 


A DECLARATION OF HUMAN RIGHTS. 
Statement drafted by a committee ap- 
pointed by the National Catholic Welfare 


Conference, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, 
N. W., Washington 5, D. CC. 1947. 
Pamphlet. 


YOUR REGION'S RESOURCES. Compiled 
by Mary Ann Tanksley. Regional Mate- 


rials Service, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 1947. 
Pamphlet. 25 cents. 


SCHOOL PATTERNS FOR CITIZENSHIP 
TRAINING. By Theral T. Herrick. Bureau 
of Educational Reference and Research, 
School of Education, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor. 1947, Pamphlet. 


MEN WHO CONTROL OUR UNIVERSI- 


TIES. By Hubert P. Beck. King's Crown 
Press, Morningside Heights, New York 
City. 1947. Pamphlet. 


SURVEY REPORT: SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
AND SITES: GARY, INDIANA. Committee 
on Field Services, Department of Educa- 
tion, University of Chicago. March 1947. 
Pamphlet. 


THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL SURVEY. Al- 
fred D. Simpson, director. Cambridge, 
Mass. 1947. Pamphlet. 


FROM COLONY TO WORLD POWER: 
A History of the United States. By 
William A. Hamm. D. C. Heath and Co., 
Boston. 1947. $2.80. Activities Notebook 
by Mildred Peehl. 
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ORANGE and GRAPEFRUIT JUICES 


offer Quality ... Convenience ... Economy 


FREE FROM ADULTERANTS, preservatives or fortifiers, their use eliminates wide 
variations in flavor and consistency experienced with average market fruit... as 
Sunfilled presents a unique blending of sweet and sour juices for uniform values. In 
ready-to-serve form, they closely approximate freshly squeezed juice in all nutritive 
and characteristic properties. Of dietary importance, the indigestible peel oil fraction 


has been reduced to but .001%. 


TEME SAVING FACTORS which provide for the elimination of inspecting, cutting 
and reaming of fruit. No handling of cumbersome crates or refuse disposal involved. 
Far less storage and refrigeration space required. 


ECONOMY THE KEYNOTE, high fluctuating market fruit prices may be disregarded. 
No spoilage or shrinkage losses to increase the actual cost per serving ...every ounce 


can be satisfactorily used without waste. 
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ORDER TODAY and request 
price list on other Sunfilled quality products 
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LEFT: Section of the school kitchen showing steamer, ranges and broiler 


QUICK SERVICE, tasty food, and economical oper- 
ation are essential to success in school cafeteria 
management. And, the prime requisite for 
economy and speed in preparing and serving 
tasty foods is dependable GAS. 

Of course, GAS and modern Gas Equipment 
are dependable servants on the staff of Cafe- 
teria Manager Florence E. Turnquist at Mark 
Keppel High School, Alhambra, California. 
Every school day more than 1200 hungry stu- 











r—{_ MORE AND MORE... [- 7 


| | 


THE TREND 'S, zz 
FOR ALL 


COMMERCIAL COOKING 
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RIGHT: Cafeterta serving tables ready for the mid-day rush 





dents rush the cafeteria lines for specialties 
such as beef stew and chop suey prepared the 
tasty way with GAS. 

Compared with other available heating me- 
diums there’s no fuel like GAS for school 
and institutional cooking and baking. GAS is 
flexible, dependable, economical; Gas Equip- 
ment is easy to clean and maintain. Workers, 
too, appreciate the comfortable working con- 
ditions in modern GAS Kitchens. 


Representatives of your local Gas Company 
are ready to assist design consultants and 
school and institutional superintendents in 
plans for streamlining cooking and baking 
operations. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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Coming Events 


American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, Chicago, December 26-31. 

American Education Fellowship, 
Hotel, Chicago, November 27-29. 

American Education Week, November 9-15. 

American School Health Association, Atlantic 
City, N. J., September 21-25. 

Arizona Education Association, 
vember 6-8. 

Arkansas Education Association, 
November 6, 7. 

Association of School Business 
Grand Rapids, Mich., October 6-9. 

California Teachers Association, Biltmore Ho- 
tel, Los Angeles, December 5, 6. 

Colorado Education Association, Denver, 
Pueblo, Grand Junction, Durango, October 
23, 24. 

Connecticut State Teachers Association, 
Bridgeport, Hartford, New Haven, October 
31. 


Stevens 


Phoenix, No- 


Little Rock, 


Officials, 


Georgia Education Association, Hotel Henry 
Grady, Atlanta, March 3-6, 1948. 

Idaho Education Association, Boise, April 23, 
24, 1948. 

Indiana State Teachers Association, 
Lincoln, Indianapolis, Qctober 23, 24. 

lowa State Education Association, Des Moines, 
November 6-8. 

Kansas State Teachers Association, 
Wichita, Salina, Independence, 
Dodge City, November 6, 7. 

Kentucky Education Association, Henry Clay 
Hotel, Louisville, April 14-16, 1948. 

Maine Teachers Association, Hotel DeWitt, 
Lewiston, October 30, 31. 


Hotel 


Topeka, 
Hays, 


Maryland State Teachers Association, Lord 
Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, October 31, 
November |. 

Michigan Education Association, regional con- 
ferences: region |, Detroit, October 23, 24; 
region 2, Flint, October 16, 17; region 3, 


East Lansing, October 16, 17; region 4, 
Grand Rapids, October 23, 24; region 5, 
Traverse City, October 2, 3; region 6, 


Detroit, October 9, 10; region 7, Mar- 
quette, October 2, 3; region 8, Kalamazoo, 
October 9, 10 

Minnesota Education Association, division 
conventions: central, St. Cloud, October 
16, 17; northeast, Hibbing, October 9, 10; 
northern, Bemidji, October 9, 10; southeast, 
Rochester, October 23, 24; southwest, Man- 
kato, October 17; western, Moorhead, Oc- 
tober 16, 17; Twin Cities, Minneapolis, 
October 23, 24. 

Missouri State Teachers Association, Hotels 
Statler and Jefferson, St. Louis, November 
12-14. 

Montana Education Association, district con- 
ventions: Miles City, Missoula, Glasgow, 
Great Falls, Dillon, October 23-25. 

National Association for Nursery Education, 
biennial conference, San Francisco, August 
27-29. 

National Council of County Superintendents, 
Indianapolis, September 22-24. 

National Council on Schoolhouse Construction, 
Columbus, Ohio, October 10-13. 

Nebraska State Education Association, dis- 
trict association meetings: Lincoln, Omaha, 
Norfolk, Kearney, Holdrege, Alliance, Oc- 
tober 23, 24. 

New Hampshire State Teachers Association, 
Hotel Carpenter, Manchester, October 15- 
17. 

New Jersey Education Association, Hotel 
Traymore, Atlantic City, November 6-9. 
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New Mexico Education Association, Hilton 
Hotel, Albuquerque, October 22-25. 

New York State Teachers Association, Hotel 
Seneca, Rochester, November 24, 25. 

North Dakota Education Association, G. P. 
Hotel, Bismarck, October 22-24. 

Ohio Education Association, Hotel Deshler- 
Wallick, Columbus, December 29-31. 

Oklahoma Education Association, Tulsa, Feb- 
ruary 13, 14, 1948. 

Oregon Education Association, Portland, April 
1-3, 1948. 

Pennsylvania State 
Hotel Penn Harris, 
29-31. 

School Food Service Association, 
Hotel, Dallas, Tex., November 13-15. 

South Carolina Education Association, Colum- 
bia, March 18-19, 1948. 

South Dakota Education Association, district 

conventions: Yankton, Deadwood, Pierre, 

Watertown, November 24-26. 


Texas State Teachers Association, Hotel Gun- 
ter, San Antonio, November 27-29. : 
Utah Education Association, Hotel Utah, Salt 

Lake City, October 9-1/1. 
Virginia Education Association, Hotel John 
Marshall, Richmond, October 16, 17. 


Washington Education Association, regional 
institutes: Tacoma, October 2; Seattle, Oc- 
tober 3; Vancouver, October 6; Kelso, 
October 7; Aberdeen, October 8; Bremer- 
ton, October 9; Bellingham, October 10; 
Wenatchee, October 13; Yakima, October 
14; Benton-Franklin area, October 15; Walla 
Walla, October 16; Spokane, October 17. 


West Virginia State Education Association, 
Hotel Prichard, Huntington, November 6-8. 

Wisconsin Education Association, Hotel 
Schroeder, Milwaukee, November 6-8. 


Education Association, 
Harrisburg, December 
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How Many Gym Seats Will You Need in *48? 


_— 
| 


hool gymnasium attendance crowds are 


using tremendously. Your today’s seating 

ies will probably prove totally inadequate 

*48.. The reason? Gymnasiums everywhere 
“are fast becoming the theatres for communities’ 


activities. 


Better start planning now for your inure seat- 
ing =, You don’t have to guess. Anation- ~ 


CHAMPAIGN 


po both 
Send 


Universal Roll-A-Way and Fold-A-Way bleachers are 
engineered to provide greater seating capacity in any given 
space. They’re built to safely carry four times their capacity ~ 





* The results of -our nation-wide survey on 


on seating capacity 
ste cal and future, are available to you without 


your copy, including chart, today. f 


ACHER COMPANY 


Bleacher Experts for 30 Years 


SOUTH WEIL STREET 


606 


ILLINOIS 
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FOR GLASS WASHING 


washed with 
ORDINARY cleaner 





washed with 
FORMULA 22 





FORMULA 22 For Hand or Machine Glass 


Washing—A concentrated, scientifically for- 
mulated compound. Attacks bacteria, removes 
film. Contains no harsh alkalies or soaps. 
Glasses dry sparkling clear. 


FORMULA 6-66 For Machine Dishwashing 


—F ast, thorough, economical cleaning of china, 
glassware, silver. Removes stains, discolora- 
tion; de-tarnishes silver. Protects machine itself 
from scale, corrosion, mineral deposits. 


FORMULA 5-55 For Hand Dishwashing — 


Harmless to hands. Replaces finest soap pow- 
ders, flakes, chips. Greater suds, 


The Theobald Industries 


KEARNY, N. J. 


Famous for MERCURY Industrial and Institutional Cleaners and Detergents Since 1898 
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The ANSWER to 
your 


FLOOR FINISHING 
: pips 


E 
Seta! §— PROBLEMS! 





GOOD SERVICE 
FINE PLACE 





No other glass washing method can give you 

the positive assurance of sparkling cleanliness. eee an d yY Ou Ca tj 
Scrubs and polishes in one easy operation— 

quickly removes lipstick, fingerprints, water G E T 17 NO W / 
spots, lip marks and all traces of food. In- e 
cludes a convenient waste compartment for 
the handy disposal of lemon peels, ice tea bags, 
and other foreign matter. A Blakeslee-built 
glass washer is a necessity for modern kitchen 
efficiency. 


Berryseal offers school maintenance men a 
greatly improved floor finishing material 
. .. for gyms, classrooms, kindergartens . . . 
and you can get it quickly! 

Berryseal seals wood against dirt . . . dries 
fast... is waterproof ... very easy to keep 
clean . . . easy to apply. 


Ideal for gym floors, where removal of 
heel burns is a problem. 


No thick film to chip or scratch. 
Write for free book today! 


BERRY BROTHERS 
At. re, vi arnishes- Enamels Lacquers tw 


BOSTON - JERSEY CITY - CINCINNATI - CHICAGO - ST. LOUIS 


Hinee 1$$p B LAK E S L 1D E INGLEWOOD, CALIF. * MONTREAL - WINNIPEG - TORONTO 
SO 
y, @rAKESLERN! 
| 4, BUILT .c,) DISHWASHERS * PEELERS + MIXERS 
SCH SG. S. BLAKESLEE & CO, Main Office: CICERO STA., CHICAGO 50 
TS NEW YORK,NY. TORONTO, ONT. 
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AN AMAZING NEW SERVICE 


FOR YOU! 
74 Setter Lighting Plan... 


7 Germ Control Program 


















> 





For all the people who realize their need for modern lighting . . . for 
all the executives who recognize the dangers in the air... The Art 
Metal Company offers an amazing new service. 


Upon request . . . Art Metal engineers will furnish you with a modern 
lighting plan tailored to your need... plus a program of air disinfec- 
tion for the protection of your premises, your personnel and your 
products against air-borne bacteria. 


All you need do is to fill in and return the coupon below. There’s 
absolutely no obligation. 


ART METAL COMPANY -+- IS814 E. 40th Street + Cleveland 3, Ohio 


ART METAL COMPANY 
1814 E. 40th Street, Cleveland 3, Ohio 


Here are the dimensions of the room (or rooms ) that we want to relight 
and protect against airborne bacteria. 


Length Width Ceiling Height MA Lt 























Please send planned lighting layout and germ control program to T J 
Company Pe ACER es ODA 4 * 
Street ccalasalnbes 

City State 








Attention of. 
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The SCRUBBER - POLISHER that’s 


foe Figo One 


Here is the floor-maintenance machine specially 
designed for school use. Meets the need for a 
scrubber- polisher that works as effectually in 
classrooms as in the larger, open areas. This 100 
Series Finnell, in 15 or 18-inch brush diameter, 
can be used on corridor, gymnasium, and other 
large-area floors, and then a slight adjustment 
adapts the same machine to use in classrooms, 
around and beneath desks and seats. Note the 
low, offset design ... how easily the machine gets 
into the tight places. And it reaches all the 
floor right up to the baseboard. Can be used 
for waxing as well as for scrubbing and polishing. 
Several sizes. 


Divided weight construction makes the 100 Series Finnell 
exceptionally easy to operate. Yet it is powerful... fast... 
and thorough. Mounts a G. E. Drip-Proof Capacitor Motor 
. . . is equipped with Timken Bearings. And the ruggedly 
constructed worm drive, housed in an extra-capacity leak- 
proof gear case that is lubricated for 1500 hours, assures 
smooth, noiseless performance. A precision product through- 
out, reflecting Finnell’s four decades of specialized experience 
in the manufacture of floor-maintenance equipment. 


For consultation or literature, phone or write nearest Finnell 


208 East St., Elkhart, Ind. 


branch or Finnell System, Inc., 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. \ 


Pioneers and Specialists in PRINCIPAL 
FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES CITIES 





NO. 322 OR NO. 382 NO. 422 OR NO. 482 NO. 622 OR NO. 682 


2% ars. 2% ats. 


NO. 424 OR NO. 4864 NO. 624 OR NO. 6864 
3% ats. 2 ats. 


NO. 324 OR NO. 384 


NO. 486 
4% ats. 


a 


ONE THIRD SIZE ONE FOURTH SIZE ONE SIXTH SIZE 


Pans 214" and 4” DEEP—20 OR 18 GA. q 


PANS 6” DEEP—18 GA. ONLY 
NESTROL FEATURE NO. 3 SERIES (1/3 SIZE) 
on 4’ AND 6’ DEEP PANS NO. 4 SERIES (1/4 SIZE) 
NO. 6 SERIES (1/6 SIZE) 


Up to 5)% GREATER 


8 Series of Pans and Covers 
12 interchangeable Pan Combinations 
47 Pan Models— 
For Hot end ( Cold Food Storage 


“STORAGE PANS 
STEAM TABLES 
CAFETERIA COUNTERS 
SALAD UNITS 
FOUNTAINS, efc.> 


. utilize every inch of table and counter top openi instead 
old-fashioned storage equipment with limited, fixed storage 
capacities! RESULT: More Food Served Ai Less Cost! 

SECO-WARE food storage pans are die-stamped of one-piece 
solid stainless steel; coved corners, smooth rounded edges, 
lustrous finish, “NESTROL” nesting feature on most models. 


Pans are interchangez.ble within 12x20“ top openings. Available 
in series of FULL; TWO-THIRD; ONE-HALF; ONE-THIRD; ONE- 
FOURTH; ONE-SIXTH SIZES—Depths of 2/4”, 4”, 6”, 8”. 


Designed for Quality, Beavty, Adaptability, 
| WRITE FOR SECO. Le CATALOG SW-475-8 | 


SECO COMPANY 


5206 South 38th Street ST. LOUIS 16, MISSOURI, U.S.A 














- P a 
— CCOMOMY > Line mualilg 
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COVE BASE SIMPLIFIES FLOOR CARE 


In schools, where maintenance is a problem, Arm- 
strong’s Cove Base helps speed floor cleaning. This 
rounded joining of floors and walls eliminates sharp, 
dirt-collecting corners and crevices . 


maintenance . . . achieves a neater, more decora- 
tive appearance throughout school interiors. 
Armstrong’s Flash Type and Armstrong’s Asphalt 


FLASH TYPE COVE BASE is the standard 
for linoleum installations, It is formed 
by coving the linoleum several inches 
up the wall over a wax fillet strip. 
The top edge of the linoleum is fin- 
ished with a metal binding strip. 
Metal inside and outside corner pieces 
are generally used for square corners. 


ARMSTRONG’S ASPHALT TOP-SET COVE 
BASE is a relatively new development 
usable with all types of resilient 
floors. Molded from the same ingredi- 
ents used in asphalt tile, it has been 
given greater flexibility, Any top-set 
type of cove base has the advantage 
of reducing installation time by elimi- 


FREE—New color illustrated booklet presents many ideas and suggestions on how 
Armstrong’s Linoleum can be used to improve floor appearance and help reduce 
maintenance costs. For your copy of “Floor Designs for Better Business” write 
Armstrong Cork Company, Floor Division, 3708 State Street, Lancaster, Penna. 


ARMSTRONG’S LINOLEUM 


(a) 


ARMSTRONG'S RESILIENT TILE FLOORS ¢ ARMSTRONG'S LINOWALL * 


REG. U.&. PAT. OFF. 


simplifies 


Inside corners, however, can also be 
formed without metal corner fittings, 
although it is usually desirable to have 
uniformity of fittings on installations 
involving inside and outside corners. 
These round corners can be smoothly 
fitted and finished with a metal 
binding strip as illustrated above. 





nating the need for accurate fitting 
of the floor material along the walls. 

Asphalt cove base is unusually prac- 
tical and versatile. It can easily be 
fitted around sharp inside and out- 
side corners simply by heating the 
cove base on the job and employing 
a minimum of cutting. Round corners 


Top-Set Cove Base may be used with all types of 
resilient flooring. They can be easily fitted around 
curved walls and round columns and require less 
installation time for curves and corners than con- 
ventional baseboard treatments. Both Armstrong’s 
Flash Type and Asphalt Top-Set Cove Base are 
shown and described below: 





Smooth, continuous flash type cov- 
ing can be accomplished around cir- 
cular or special curved surfaces as il- 
lustrated here. It lends a modern, 
streamlined appearance to any inte- 
rior. Although flash type cove base is 
generally used in a special border color, 
the floor color can also be used. 
















PLASTER 


wai ~ UNOWALL (If USED) 


— PLASTER 
wooo 
GROUNDS 
TOP. SET 
| COVE BASE 


‘ § METAL BINDING 
— stew 

UNING FELT 

© 1O ROOR 


i.» COVE BASE 
“| wax muer stair 
FLOOR 


ARMSTRONG S 
ADHESIVE 


it al 












RESILIENT FLOOR 
FeLr (if USED) 
} 


Feu 


BUILDING 
PAPER 















iecied J susnoor 5 SS 
* ASPHALT TOP-SET * FLASH TYPE 
COVE BASE - COVE BASE - 





and sweeping curved surfaces present 
no problem since once the asphalt cove 
base has been formed to fit a curve or 
irregularity it will continue to fit 
snugly and not spring out of shape. 
The above drawing shows installation 
details for both Armstrong’s Flash 
Type and Asphalt Top-Set Cove Base, 
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| | Cut next year’s 


New...1000 Watt Projector ‘replacement costs 


> 









Stop vandalism and thefts. 
Protect school equipment by RD-2 
installing tough Dudley locks 


Rotating dial com- 


this summer. Higher equip- bination. Sturdy. 

ment prices make Dudley susipress panes 
- ism in stainless steel 

protection more necessary case. 

than ever. 


ANOTHER 


A Dudley expert will glad- 
ly help you safeguard school 
and student property. 





DO UBLE There's no obligation. 
BLOWER COd0iED Write for details of this 


pitt: service, and catalog showing 
oldE ALL-PURPOSE now brings you : 
unmatched versatility in high efficiency, the full Dudley line for biases: 


long range projection of color and black school need. 
and white slides p/us film-strip. More 





Showing adaptations of 
All-Purpose Model from 
basic GoldE units which 
may be purchased indi- 


light per watt ... yet cooler! Attractively 
priced. Immediate delivery. 
Write for Bulletin No. 473 L O ie <4 i O i P 
pre sealeenedill ae : 


vidually. 
: a 1220-E W. Madison Street # 
| GoldE Manufacturing Co. “‘cyicage 7, u. 5. A. | 











570 W. Monroe St., Dept. 810, Chicago 6, Ill. 


Complete Sander Kit , 


Everything You Need on the Job! 


SUS 
FOR SCHOOL 





@ Stewart Chain Link Wire Fence is 
available with or without barbed 
wire arrangement. Style 3TH is 
shown. This type is ideal for re- 
mote property lines as well as for 
athletic field enclosures. Stewart 
Plain and Ornamental Iron Fence, 
in combination with Chain Link 
Wire Fence, is used extensively for 
the public sides of school property. 








INCLUDED 





Safe Storage—Saves Time 


All steel case contains Sterling 













@ Stewart Wire Mesh Partitions are sectional and : 

made to fit any height or width. Ideal for locker Portable Electric Sander (for 

rooms, storage rooms, etc. Other Stewart prod- fast, economical finishing), extra 

ucts are baseball and tennis court backstops, sanding pads, oil, grease, filter 

steel settees, flag poles, window and skylight —plus the new slide rule abra- Slide rule abra- 
guards, etc. When writing for information please . . : sive selector 
mention products in which you are especially eve selector. Write for descrip- quickly an- 
interested. Stewart maintains sales and erection tive folder that gives all details swers hun- 
service in principal cities. on Sander operation and kit. dsode cf fateh 











STERLING TOOL PRODUCTS CO., ing problems. 
THE STEWART 374-K East Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. Re ie 
IRON WORKS CO., Inc. 


1436 Stewart Block 
cincinnati 1, on0 | & TERING portasie evectric sAnpers 
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“NOW, CLASS, LET US TALK ABOUT VENTILATION,” 


said the teacher to her science class. — ‘‘! asked our school custodian to remove 
the front of the Syncretizer — which is what they call the ventilating unit in this 
‘Nesbitt Package’ along the windows — so we can watch it at work. First, note 
the roll damper. It swings automatically, and its position determines the propor- 
tions of outdoor and indoor air that are drawn into the unit and mixed by these 

quietly running fans. The amount of outdoor air varies according to need: there's 

always at least a safe minimum quantity while we're in the room. The mixed air, 
heated, when necessary, by the radiator, is discharged through the top grille in 
an air stream tempered to avoid drafts by the thermostat in the Syncretizer. 
You've never seen this special thermostat before, but you're familiar with the 
one on the wall. The two work together in syncretizing, or harmonizing the air 
stream and room temperatures. The air circulates evenly. The room never gets 
chilly or overheated. No sniffles, no headaches! Better study conditions, better 


marks! Now, do you think you know what Syncretized Air is?’’ “| know, 


Teacher,’’ said Bruce: ‘‘It means that we have Perpetual June in the Classroom!" 
(Send for Publication 249.) 





ol) PACKAGE 
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Classic Light 
Weight Chair 
Number 203 


PEABODY’'S 
New CLASSIC Line 


OF STEEL FRAME SEATING 








The Only Seating with 
POSTURE-FIT 
Floating Back Rest 


More Comfortable 
Easy to keep in place 
Easy to move 


Easy to keep clean 


Helps to increase room | 
without 


capacity 
crowding 


Get complete details 


from your Peabody repre- | 
sentative or write direct | 


to us. 


THE PEABODY SEATING CO., Inc. 


NORTH MANCHESTER 


INDIANA 











you want to 
build a school? 


By John Lyon Reid and 
Charles Wesley Bursch 


The emphasis of this book is on the group 
effort of the school planning-building program. 
Included is a discussion of everyone involved 
in the planning of a school from the pupil to 
the architect, even including the taxpayer. 
There are sections covering the following: 
Determining the Need for a New School; 
Master Planning for an Entire District; Pre- 
liminary Planning of a School Plant; and How 
to Use the School. This book is of equal 
importance to the architect as to the superin- 
tendent of schools, school boards, principals, 
engineers, and all others involved in school- 
hoase planning. 


150 Pages 612""x9", illustrated $3.50 


REINHOLD 
PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 











wooD 
LINOLEUM 
RUBBER 
TERRAZZO 
CONCRETE 
TILE 

CORK 
COMPOSITION 
MARBLE 


IT’S FREE! 

Send for this 
50th Anniversary 
hand book on how 
to care for your 
floors! 


Get this new 1947 book of Modern 
Maintenance Methods for floors. Con- 
tains practical hints on cleaning, re- 
finishing, polishing and sealing all 
types of floors under regular and spe- 
cial conditions of service. 


Represents 50 years of experience of the 
Horn Laboratories an& the endorse- 
ment of nationally known manufacturers 
of floors and floor coverings who 
through their associations have tried, 
tested and approved Horn Products. 
Use the coupon for your free copy. 








NAME 
CARE OF 
ADDRESS 
CITY 





A. C. HORN CO., INC. Established 1897 
43-36 Tenth Street, Long Island City |, New York 


Please send free a copy of vorgacw 1947 book... 
“Floors without Flaws 


% 
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“Gp x 


i. a. 
Yn 











1S COLOR SAFE IN SCHOOLS? 


startling 
t ucational 


Send today for literature describing the improve- 
ment in educational growth and improved well- 
being that comes from modernizing schoolrooms 
according to the “Texas Plan” as developed in 
the Mexia, Texas, Public Schools under the direce 
tion of Dr. D. B. Harmon. 


TUMINAL 


Luriinall, the light- <Q e 
reflective paint for 
interiors, is one of the 
important factors in 
securing these benefits 
for your students. 


NATIONAL CHEMICAL & MFG. CO. 


3617 South May Street 
Chicago 9, Ill. 
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e Sturdy construction is the keynote in the com- 


Corwith Drinking plete new line of Crane school plumbing. Every 


Fountat : : : : 
ie a fixture is built to give dependable service through 


Duraclay 


years of tough school usage. And whether the 
Service Sink 






need is for grade, junior, or high schools, Crane 
offers a type and size that will meet each partic- 


ular requirement. 


The full line of school plumbing is now in 
production, together with a line of school heat- 
ing equipment. But while supplies are becoming 


more plentiful, it still pays to discuss require- 








ments well ahead of time. For assistance on 


modernizing or with new installations, see your 











Crane Contractor, Crane Branch, or Wholesaler. 
Rapidway Closet 


@eeeeeeaceaeaoeoooe ee eoeeaose eee eeeeeeeee eee GF 
. 


7%, 


CRANE @o., GENERAL OFFICES: 

836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 5 

= A PLUMBING AND HEATING e« 

MALVES © FITTINGS © PIPE 

NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES, WHOLESALERS, PLUMBING AND HEATING CONTRACTORS 
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Lato valory 
INSTRUCTORS DESK 











A top favorite with 
Laboratory Instruc- 
tors. So, practical and 
efficient in design. So 
very well constructed 
in every detail. Such 
an excellent value in 
today’s market. The 
Kewaunee Plan of pro- 
ducing this desk in 






















Instructor's Desk No. N-5 


Length 60°—Width 30"—Height 


quantities means that 
some are available 
now for immediate 
shipment to you. 





36”. Made of selected hard wood, 
finished in Median Brown. 
Equipped with black KemRock 
top. Complete with gas, elec- 
trical and water connections. 


Address—EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


Cc. G. Campbell, President 


5028 S. Center St., Adrian, Mich. + Representatives in Principal Cities 


A 


























AGE FENCE: 


© AMERICA'S FIRST WIRE FENCE ® 


4 
PY y, 
> 6G 


Steel May Ge Gest for You 
@ Conditions surrounding your school may make it advisable 
for your Page Chain Link Fence to be of rust-immune Page 
Stainless Steel. Or perhaps your need or preference will favor 
corrosion-resisting Page Aluminum ...or Page Copper Bearing 
Steel, heavily galvanized . . . or long-lasting Page-Armco 
Ingot Iron. Our member nearest you is a long-experienced 
firm which will gladly confer with you on best metals and 
fence styles, and erect your fence for you. Write for illustrated 
information and we will send name of member in your vicinity. 


For name of nearest member firm, write to PAGE FENCE 
ASSOCIATION in Monessen, Pa., Atlanta, Bridgeport, Chicago, 
Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Pitisburgh, New 
York or San Francisco. 





PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION—AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 












VUL-COTS give increased serv- 
ice — at reduced costs — in 
handling waste. Made of tough, 
hard vulcanized fibre... Don’t 
split, splinter, dent, crack, rust 

Resilient, light- 
don’t mar floors or 


or corrode. 
weight... 
furniture; noiseless when han- 
dled. For lowered costs in waste handling— 
it’s wise to insist on VUL-COTS. 


Not available now ... but worth waiting for. 


NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 


WILMINGTON 99 DELAWARE 





HERE’S THE CHAIR 


that’s making a 
friends, quickly 






= 
— 
Pro 





WRITE FOR ~ FOLDER 


WRU BGE 


METAL PRODUCTS © GREEN BAY @ WISCONSIN 
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“Twas just @ Doy 


when those Adlake Windows 


were installed!” 


BUILT FOR A LIFETIME of service, designed 
for lasting beauty- Adlake Aluminum Win- 
dows are today’s best window investment! 


Only Adlake combines. non-metallic 
weather stripping and serrated guides to 
stop excessive air infiltration and give you 
finger-tip control. What’s more, its lus- 
trous aluminum sash requires no painting 
or maintenance. No warp, rot, swell, stick 
or rattle—ever. 


When you plan to build or remodel, be 
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back in 41... 






sure to specify Adlake Aluminum Win- 
dows. Complete information and data will 
be mailed to you on request. Drop usa 
postcard today... there’s no obligation, 
naturally. Address: The Adams & Westlake 
Company, 1104 N. Michigan, Elkhart, Ind. 


Adams & Westlake 


Established 1857 « ELKHART, INDIANA + New York + Chicago 


Furnishers of 
Windows to the Transportation Industry 
nase for Over 30 Years 
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MODERN 


LAWNMOWER 
SHARPENER 


ALL Your Mowers Precision Ground 
With a Modern Mower Sharpener 
Any Mower Sharpened Eastty (5-inch Edger or 36- 
inch Power Mower) in 10-20 minutes with a MopERN 
LawN Mower SHARPENER. No DISMANTLING .. . 
Handles, Rollers, Wheels anD Motors need Not be 
removed to sharpen aNy Mower. No Hand Fiinc 
needed! . . . Mopern precision grinds to the very 
ends of Boru left or right reel blades. Same brackets 
hold bottom knife for scissor-sharp Matcn! No 
Extra ATTACHMENTS Neepep! Order Now! ONLY 
$241.50 (less motor) F.O.B. Pasadena. (% or % H.P. 
single phase motor recommended.) 


MODERN MANUFACTURING CO. 


160 N. FAIR OAKS AVE. . PASADENA 1, CALIF. 



























Immediate Delivery 
HILD Floor Machines 


This is what we've been wanting to 
tell you! Now you can have your 
HILD Floor Machine . . . and have it 
fast. We are now receiving the neces- 


that current orders can be filled at 
once. 

Now you can again keep your 
floors sparkling clean and bright, as 
you like to see them. Even if main- 
tenance help is still scarce, the HILD 
Machine will assist you in maintain- 
ing proper schedules. Remember that 


Above—Hild 
Shower-feed 
Floor Machine 


Below—Hild 
Standard 

(Plain Handle) 
Floor Machine 


floors cleaner, faster . . 


buff, sand, grind or steel-wool floors 
of all kinds. 






DON’T 
DELAY! 


Get your order in be- 
fore the situation 
changes again. Write 
or wire today! 


oe 


HILD FLOOR MACHINE CO. 
1313 W. Randolph St, Dept. SC-8, Chicago 7, Ul. 

















ORDER NOW! 


sary G. E. motors in such quantities | 


HILD Shower-feed Scrubbing gets | 
. and that the | 
same machine is. used to wax, polish, | 





for 
LABORATORY 


LIBRARY 
VOCATIONAL 


HOME ECONOMICS 




















In those departments where schoet furniture takes real punishment 
is where you'll find Peterson Furniture making its reputation. For 
over fifty years Peterson has done just that so that today Peterson's 
reputation is heralded in leading schools from coast to coast. 


LeonaRoPE ] EASIIN &co.inc. 


Write 

Fon 
F, 
ite 





1222:34 FULLERTON AVE CHICAGO I4, USA. 


Look to Medart for... 


STEEL LOCKERS 
STEEL LOCKEROBES 
GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 


BASKETBALL BACKSTOPS 


TELESCOPIC GYM SEATS 







s Eas" 
Medart ~S princip 





al cities- 








3535 DE KALB ST., ST. LOUIS 18, MO 
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York, Penn., school authorities 
realize their importance 






’ 
Hannah Penn Junior High School 
Wilbur G. Baker, President of Schoo! Board 


Arthur W. Ferguson, Superintendent of Schools 
Harry R. Lenker, Architect 
Frank Martin, Engineer 


William Penn Senior High School Annex 
Wilbur G. Baker, President of School Board 
Arthur W. Ferguson, Superintendent of Schools 
Harry R. Lenker, Architect 
Paul E. Sowers Co., Engineer 


_ 1939, York, Pennsylvania, School Authorities have installed Herman 
Nelson Unit Ventilators in four building projects. Two were in new buildings and 


two were replacements for old furnace installations. 


Now, York School Authorities have again selected Herman Nelson Units for the 
new Central School. 


Like other School Authorities all over America, those in York realize the impor- 
tance of maintaining desired classroom air conditions for the health, comfort 


and efficiency of the children entrusted to their care. 


It is significant that School Authorities, Architects and Engineers select Herman 
Nelson Unit Ventilators in preference to any other product. Equally significant 
is the fact that so many continue to select Herman Nelson Unit Ventilators for 
new school buildings after they learn—from actual installations—the superior 


results and greater operating economy that can be obtained from these products. 






Unit Ventilators Make it a point to check on Herman Nelson Unit Ventilators for any school con- 


struction program—whether it involves new buildings or modernization. 


THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION 


Since 1905 manufacturers of quality heating and ventilating products 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
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NORTON 
DOOR CLOSER COMPANY 


Division of The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. — 
2900 N. Western Ave., Chicago (8, Ill. eae 





SERVICE 


Just preceding the back cover in this and 


HOLMES every issue—there’s a detachable, postage 
Sound-on-Film prepaid card ... to help you get product 
PROJECTORS 














information on one or a dozen items with 
a minimum of effort and time. As you read 


. —— the advertising pages and the descriptions 
A surprise is in store for you when you - om . 


observe the amazing clarity and vividness in the “What’s New” section, check the items 
on the screen of Holmes projected films. that interest you ... use the card. Sign it, 
Combined with the full, natural tones of 
our sound reproduction, you are guaran- 
teed a projector that has made outstand- checked will be asked to send you complete 
ing performance records all over the world. details, no charge, no obligation. 


mail it. The manufacturer of each item 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 


1814 ORCHARD ST. - CHICAGO 14, ILL. The NATION'S SCHOOLS 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 
Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 
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| backing of tough steel which makes breakage far less likely. 


' 


| Keep Your Eye 0 ACME/ 








2. PRECISE 


HARDNESS 
PATTERN 


With electronic heat 
treating, we can 
harden as much or 
as little of the blade 
as best cutting quali- 
ties require. 

The high - hardened 
cutting edges of 
Acme Shearsare pro- 


tected with an ample 


In the magnified cross section of an Acme Shear blade, 
you can see how electronic heat-treating means a solid 
steel structure of two kinds of steel. This improvement 


results in greater precision, longer life, better service! 


means 








You may wish to tell pupils about this. 


ACME S228 co. 


Makers of 


ACME «+ EVERSHARP «+ PURITAN 


WINDSOR > 


KLEENCUT + AMERICUT 
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and remember... 


fPppounatlate VA ; 
PIE CRUST MIX CORN MUFFIN MIX 
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Downyflake Makes It Better 


DMIB — At any time — breakfast, lunch or dinner — 
nutritious muffins and biscuits offer a welcome change 


from regular bread. 
DMIB — Just add water and bake. Save your skilled 


bakers’ time. And save expensive preparation costs too. 


DMIB — 25 years’ research goes into Downyflake baking 


mixes. You get the same delicious baking, day after day. 


ipjetter 






PANCAKE MIX BISCUIT MIX 
WAFFLE MIX BRAN MUFFIN MIX 


JUST ADD WATER AND BAKE 


We LMG BAKING MIXES 


Doughnut Corp. of America, 393 Seventh Ave., New York 1, N.Y. 


Downyflake Baking Mix Division é NS-8 
DOUGHNUT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
393 Seventh Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 

Kindly send me a free copy of your booklet, “How to Maintain 
Quality Control of Your Baked Goods — at Low Cost.” 
Name 
Company 
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"HANGS THE SKY’”’ for easier seeing! 


This picture suggests, faster than words, the effect of Wakefield 
Over-ALL Lighting in your classrooms . . . smooth, pleasing, 
diffused light spread overa// . . . light like that from nature’s 
sky! And it’s lighting that makes for cheerful, modern rooms, 
more attentive students, easier seeing and easier teaching! 







For cheerfy| eye-easy “skies” 
specify the Wakefield STAR! 
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We're confident that you'll find this new idea in school lighting 
has it overall others, when it comes to seeing comfort, protection 
against eyestrain fatigue, and satisfactory service. Because 
Wakefield Over-ALL Lighting is planned for “seeing” results! 
Ask your local Wakefield distributor to tell you about Over- 


ALL Lighting for your school. Or write for new booklet, a classroom, lib 
» 11Dr 


ary and drafting 





“Over-ALL Lighting for Schools.” The F. W. Wakefield Brass room! 
Company, Vermilion, Ohio. 
; 7? iN 
“w Wakefield STAR 
’ ff ! Putent Pending 
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eeein lighting Performance 


= Sturdy onstruction 
m ease of maintenance 
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Cakefill 


LIGHTING EQUIPMENT FOR OFFICE, SCHOOL AND DRAFTING ROOM 
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Whats Few FOR SCHOOLS 


The easiest way to get more information about the new products described in 
this section is to use the postage paid card opposite page 104. Just circle the key 
number on the card which corresponds with the number in the headline of each 
item. The NATION’S SCHOOLS will send your request to the manufacturer. 


Dish Drying Operation NS 77 
Aided by Uniformly Textured Metal Surface 


The uniformly textured 
surface of Rigidized Metal 
has extended its use to the 
dishwashing or, rather, the 
dish drying operation. Be- 
cause of its small pattern 
which runs evenly in all 
directions, inverted glasses 
do not topple over and 
break; yet there is ample 


ventilation and the glasses 





do not “fog.” Since Rigid- 

ized Metal is available in 

stainless steel, aluminum and other metals, it is said to offer 
an ideal material for drain surfaces of all kinds. Conse- 
quently, it is expected to be as widely accepted by schools 
and colleges as it has been by manufacturers of restaurant 
and similar equipment.—Rigid-Tex Corporation, 658 Ohio 
Street, Buffalo 3, N. Y. 


NS 78 


Food Service Installations 
Discussed in Illustrated Booklet 


Schools planning installation of food service facilities will 
be interested in a new booklet on kitchen planning, “Rutley 
Recommends.” The booklet outlines the company’s services 
available, discussing a typical installation from beginning 
to end. Each phase of the job is described and a layout 
and several photographs are shown. 

Pictures and text illustrate sanitation technics with both 
standard and specially fabricated equipment. A list of 
institutions that have employed the services of the company’s 
engineers in developing food service facilities is included.— 


H. F. Rutley Company, 23 Lafayette Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


For Hot Water at Remote Points NS 79 


Steam Pipe Can Be Tapped 


To provide hot water at remote points for showers and 
wash basins, it is no longer necessary to pipe hot water long 
distances or to install separate water heaters and temperature 
regulators, according to the Sarco Company. Instead, the 
company recommends tapping in on a steam pipe with the 
new Sarco steam and water mixer which, being streamlined 
to a bare 26 inch length with a maximum 5 inch width, 
can be housed easily in the smallest washroom. The built-in 
Sarco liquid filled thermostat provides automatic tempera- 
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ture control, as set by key, and hot water capacities are 
said to be surprisingly large. For example, with a steam 
pressure of 75 p.s.i., 200 gallons an hour could be raised 
in temperature from 50° to 120° F. The entire construction 
is brass with renewable valve heads and seats of stainless 
steel and there is a union connection on steam and water 
inlets. The maximum steam pressure is 125 p.s.i.g. and the 
steam pressure must be 20 per cent higher than the water 
pressure.—Sarco Company, 475 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, 
N, Y. 


Steel Grandstands 
Described in New Catalog 


NS 80 


The complete Wayne line of portable and permanent 
steel grandstands is described in a new 28 page catalog 
available from the manufacturer. All types of grandstands— 
indoor and outdoor, temporary and permanent—are pre- 
sented in pictures, drawings and text. Information on the 
selection of the proper stand for any application is included 
as is a list of Wayne grandstand installations, arranged 
geographically for ease in selecting one near by for inspec- 
tion. Each type of stand is pictured, accompanied by details 
of construction and erection and complete description and 
technical information on sizes, dimensions and design. 


Wayne Iron Works, Wayne, Pa. 


NS 81 
Said to Be Effective Up to 500,000 Cubic Feet 


Maximum penetration 
and coverage at a minimum 
of time and cost are the 
advantages offered in the 
new Vapomat, announced 
by the West Disinfecting 
Company as a completely 
automatic, electric insecti 


Automatic Insecticide Sprayer 


cide sprayer. Just one filling 
with Vaposector Fluid, a 
highly concentrated, _ per- 
meating insecticide espe- 
cially formulated for use in 
electric sprayers and atom- 
izers, is said to effect a “positive kill” of flying insects in 
areas of 500,000 cubic feet, a factor of importance to schools. 

Operating on A.C. or D.C., the West Vapomat is housed 
in a silver colored hammered aluminum case and weighs 
approximately 8 pounds. Its automatic shut-off prevents 
burn-outs, according to the manufacturer; its new dial con- 
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trol regulates volume of dispersal, and its lengthy electric 
cord is of neoprene, which means it is oil resistant. Addi- 
tional information or a free demonstration is available on 
request.—West Disinfecting Company, 42-16 West Street, 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


NS 82 
Offer Cleanliness, Durability in Washrooms 


Plastic Toilet Seats 


Cleanliness and durabil 
ity, considerations that are 
essential in school and other 
public washrooms, are 
offered in a new line of 
plastic toilet seats an- 
nounced by the Yorke Seat 
With tar- 
nishproof, rustproof, nickel- 


ing Company. 


chrome plated, cast brass 
hinges, the new seats are 
designed for easy cleaning 





and attractive appearance 
and are guaranteed unbreakable, fadeproof and nonstaining. 
A 300 pound man can jump on the seat without harming 
it, says the manufacturer. Since the seat and cover are each 
molded from a solid piece of plastic, germ breeding cracks 
and scratches are eliminated as are splitting and warping. 

Yorke Seats are furnished in pure white and in black 
“Marbletone” mottled with white and will fit all conven- 
tional bowls. They are light in weight and can be washed 
easily with soap and water, according to the manufacturer.— 
Yorke Seating Company, 390 Nye Avenue, Irvington 11, 
N. J. 


Booklet on Glass Blocks NS 83 
Revised to Meet Needs of Modular Coordination 


The Pittsburgh Corning Corporation announces the revi 
sion of the booklet on the installation of glass blocks in 
schools and other public buildings in accordance with the 
requirements of modular coordination. The revised edition 
contains seven pages of details illustrating basic principles 
for installing glass blocks in combination with other mod 
ular products and is available immediately.—Pittsburgh 


Corning Corporation, 632 Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


All-Monel Ovens NS 84 


Are Announced by Manufacturer 


To satisty a strong demand for attractive, long lived, 
commercial and institutional cooking and baking equip 
ment, the G. S. Blodgett Company announces that it will 
employ No. 35 Monel metal in all 22 models of its inter 
nationally known 900 Series of sectional gas-fired baking, 
roasting and general food cookery ovens. The entire ex- 
terior body, including legs, angles and drafthood, will be 
of this metal as will all interior surfaces and parts subject 
to corrosion. Monel is said to be rustproof and impervious 
to ordinary acids.—G,. S. Blodgett Company, 53-59 Maple 
Street, Burlington, Vt. 
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NS 85 
For Glass, Porcelain, Other Lab Materials 


Permanent Marking Ink 


\ new ink that permanently marks glass, porcelain, 
rubber, photographic films and other laboratory materials 
and that does not require heat for fixation is now being 
produced by the General Laboratories Company. Known 
as Labink, a patented trade name, it is available in red, 
black, white and blue. The red, black and white can be 
used directly on the surface to be marked, but the blue 
is to be used directly only when permanence is not desired 
or when the surface is to be protected from abrasion. The 
blue becomes permanent, however, if a thin undercoat of 
white is applied. The blue is recommended for porcelain 
refractories and other ceramic materials because, when fired, 
it becomes a permanent black and can be seen even at red 
heat temperatures. 

In case of error, Labink can be wiped off with water 
It is said to be resistant to acids, alkalis, 
usual laboratory solvents and high temperatures.—General 
Laboratories Company, 249 Windsor Street, Cambridge 39, 
Mass. 


before it dries. 


NS 86 


Abrasive Selector 


Simplifies Sanding, Finishing Operations 


A comprehensive slide rule type of abrasive selector, an- 
nounced by Sterling Tool Products Company, is expected 
to simplify sanding and finishing procedures. The result of 
more than three years’ research, the abrasive selector indicates 
(1) the kind of abrasive for the job, (2) abrasive grit sizes 
for various finishing operations on many types of material, 
(3) the type of coating (open, closed, waterproof), (4) the 
lubricant to be used, if any,’and (5) the proper pad to be 
used on the sander. Marginal notes provide information 
of value in specific applications. The new selector, plastic 
coated for durability and designed in three colors for quick 
accurate reading, indicates the proper abrasive combinations 
for 120 specific sanding and finishing problems.—Sterling 
Tool Products Company, 363 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, 
iL 


NS 87 


Floor Drain 


Adjustable to Various Floor Levels 


Whether the drain 
has been set too high 
or too low, the prob- 
lem can be overcome 
by means of a new 
floor drain an- 
nounced by the Josam 
Manuafcturing Com 





pany. Where, for 
some reason, a floor 
‘evel is changed after the drain is installed, the Leveleze 
Floor Drain will meet the new level by means of an adjust- 
able top that permits elevation or depression of the drain. 

Formerly, if a drain had to be reset in a concrete floor, 
it was necessary to tear out the floor construction, disconnect 
the drain, remove the nipple, install a new nipple, reconnect 
the drain at the proper level and patch the area. Now, it 
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is necessary only to chip out the finish, loosen the adjustable 
top, adjust it to the proper elevation and patchy the finish. 
The drain body and arch are not disturbed, time and labor 
are saved and costs are reduced. Application for terrazzo, 
tile, linoleum, composition, wood block, brick or other finish 
is said to be similarly advantageous. 

The Josam Leveleze Drain can be furnished in combina- 
tion with the Josam Leveleze deep seal “P” trap with rolled 
thread, adjustable cleanout and flush floor cleanout and with 
or without a backwater valve. The adjustable cleanout top 
permits the drain top and cleanout plug to be set at different 
levels. The adjustable top, completely detachable from the 
drain body, is held in any position by a set screw until the 
floor construction sets, a feature that expedites repairs to 
floors, installation of brass top or floor covering or conversion 
of the floor to another use without disturbing the drain body 
or drainage lines or cutting the arch.—Josam Manufacturing 
Company, 356 Ferguson Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


Compact Mobile Canteen NS 88 


Serves From 40 to 100 People 


Complete meals or snack type of lunches for from 40 to 
100 people can be dispensed from the compact new Meal- 
pack Mobile Canteen known as Model 40. Forty complete, 
full course hot meals, including entree, warm bread, dessert, 
hot or cold beverage and soup, or a combination of 40 hot 
meals and 60 light lunches can be delivered and served 
Each meal remains sealed and 
protected from kitchen to consumer. 


where and when wanted. 


Easy handling indoors or out is provided through durable 
with 
smooth, rubber tired casters and anti-friction bearings. 
Twenty-two inches wide and 42 inches long, Model 40 is 
small enough to be pushed easily by hand. Its streamlined 
design and compact dimensioning permit use in narrow 


lightweight aluminum alloy construction cushion 


aisles, hallways and elevators. All parts are readily accessible 
for cleaning and maintenance.—Mealpack Corporation of 
America, 152 West Forty-Second Street, New York, N. Y. 


Inflates Tires, Puts Out Fires NS 89 
New Device Charged With Carbon Dioxide Gas 


Because of its “inflation-conflagration” rdle, the Beacon 
Tireflater is expected to give a commendable performance 
on the school bus. To fulfill its two primary purposes of 
inflating tires and extinguishing fires, the Tireflater unit 
package consists of a strong steel bottle filled with com- 
pressed carbon dioxide and equipped with a control valve 
for releasing pressure as desired. A connecting hose is 
furnished for attaching the Tireflater to any standard tire 
valve for inflation and a sturdy mounting bracket is in 
cluded to permit permanent installation in the bus or the 
school building for immediate access in case of fire. 

The carbon dioxide contained in the Beacon Tireflater 
has sufficient pressure to inflate three average tires from 
flat to a safe driving pressure and will not harm the tire 
in any way, says the manufacturer. Any flat tire not cut 
or torn so that it will not hold air for even a short driving 
distance can be inflated in from four to ten seconds by a 
simple twist of the wrist and without pumping. The dirty 
work of removing and repairing the tire can then be done 
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upon arrival at the service station, The advantages the 
Tireflater offers in putting out fires in the engine or the 
interior of the bus are obvious.—Beacon Devices, North 


Tonawanda, N. Y. 


NS 90 


Key Filing System 
Makes Keys Easy to Locate, Replace 


A key filing system 
that is expected to be 
particularly useful to 
schools is embodied 
in the new Cado Ke- 
Master. By means of 
white fiber tags, 
which can be marked 
with number or name 
or both, keys are read- 
ily accessible as well 
as easily replaceable. 
The tags are espe- 
cially slotted to hang 
on patented rustproof 
spiral wire Ke-Raks, 
thus being clearly 
visible for identification—Cushman and Denison 
Manufacturing Company, 133-5-7 West Twenty-Third 
Street, New York 11, N. Y. 





easy 


NS 91 
Evaporates Moisture Quickly, Prevents Chapping 


Electric Hand Dryer 


Chapping and common skin roughness caused by improper 
drying are said to be prevented by the use of the new 
Electric-Aire hand dryer. A product of twenty-five years’ 
practical experience in the manufacture and marketing of 
electric hand and hair drying equipment, this unit is re- 
ported to dry hands fast and thoroughly. 

The Electric-Aire hand dryer operates quietly and is 
designed for hard, continuous use. Its dependable operation 
and care free service, according to the manufacturer, rec- 
ommend it for use in school washrooms.—Electric-Aire 
Engineering Corporation, 209 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago 6, Iil. 


Chemical Coating NS 92 


Increases Legibility of Blueprints 


An improved chemical coating that makes possible a 
more nearly uniform coverage by blueprint solutions, that 
provides greater brilliance and color depth and that mini- 
mizes graying effect caused by overexposure is announced 
by the Monsanto Chemical Company. Known as Mertone 
WB-2, the product is a silica aquasol and is used as a pre- 
coat on a paper that is subsequently coated with light, sensi- 
tive blueprint solutions. The Mertone precoat is applicable 
to all types of blueprint formulas and can be applied in 
paper mills and coating plants on the same machine used 
to apply the sensitizing solution, The H. P. Andrews Paper 
Company developed the use of the Monsanto silica aquasol 
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as an exclusive license and the right to sublicense has been 
granted to Monsanto.—Monsanto Chemical Company, St. 


Louis 4, Mo. 





Waffle Baker NS 93 


Cuts Costs, Increases Efficiency 





This “waffle news” will be welcome news in school lunch 
rooms: After 18 years’ research and experimentation, the 
Doughnut Corporation of America, through its Downyflake 
Baking Mix Division, has developed an entirely new type 
of waffle baker. 
keeping costs down and of increasing kitchen efficiency; to 


To management, this offers 4 means of 


patrons, a taste treat. 
Known as the Downyflake Waffle Robot, this new waffle 
baker is said to guarantee two advantages: volume produc 


tion, even during rush hours, and the complete elimination 


of waffle sticking. A new baking principle eliminates “hot 
spots” by maintaining correct heat level at all times, during 
baking and idling, and an exclusive polymerization process 
for the grids eliminates waffle sticking. Moreover, the robot 
requires no greasing. 

All electric, operating on either A.C. or D.C., the Downy 
flake Waffle Robot is completely automatic. An exclusive 
nesting arrangement saves up to 50 per cent on counter 


space; each unit makes 22 waffles without 


signals indicating when waffles are ready. An automat 


supervision, 


batter dispenser pours the correct amount of batter for each 
waffle. The many advantages of the robot are covered by 
a ome year guarantee, according to the manufacturer. 
Doughnut Corporation of America, 393 Seventh Avenue, 
New York 1, N. Y. 


New Catalog Sheets NS 94 


For Office Reference File 


School administrators will be interested in knowing of 
the availability of new catalog sheets describing Legion 
stainless steel and bi-metal kitchen utensils and table and 
buffet service. In addition to offering an up to date presen 
tation of these products, the sheets have the standard three 
hole punching along the left hand margins and can be 
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readily inserted in the catalog file—Legion Utensils Com- 
pany, Fortieth Avenue and Twenty-First Street, Long 
Island City 1, N. Y. 





TEACHING AIDS 





NS 95 


Individuals concerned with current developments in the 
field of audio-visual education will be interested in a new 
folder which can be obtained without charge from the 
Educational Department of the De Vry Corporation. The 
treatise includes many and varied professional services avail- 
able to educational and religious institutions by the corpora- 
tion through its educational staff, headed by Charles R. 
Crakes, widely known authority on audio-visual education. 

A 16 page catalog, listing color slides on North and South 
America, Southern Europe, Asia, Africa and the Pacific 


Audio-Visual Folder, Color Slide Catalog 


Islands, has been prepared by De Vry to meet the increasing 


demand for 2 


by 2 inch kodachrome slides. Offering a 
source of material from which to add to collections, visual- 
aid programs and lecture series, the copies are available 
without charge—-De Vry Corporation, 1111 Armitage 


Avenue, Chicago 14, Ill. 


NS 96 


“Business-Sponsored Educational Films,” which lists and 


Business-Sponsored Films 





describes approximately 1000 films sponsored by industry 
and designed for educational use, is announced by the Com- 
mittee on Consumer Relations in Advertising. The catalog 
tells sources from which the films can be obtained, rental 
charges and other pertinent information. The films are 
listed alphabetically and by subject heading, classifications 
including films on marketing and merchandising, home 
economics, public relations, science, geography, city planning, 
transportation, photography and engraving, recreation and 
sports, agriculture, electricity, materials and metals and 
various other subjects. The price of the catalog is $2 a copy, 
with a 25 per cent discount to teachers and educational 
institutions.—Committee on Consumer Relations in Adver- 
tising, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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More than 400 teaching, laboratory and scientific supplies, 


Entomology Catalog 


ranging from special steel insect pins to bioplastic materials 
for embedding specimens in transparent plastic, are listed 
in Ward's new Equipment and Supplies Catalog No. 475. 
Showing equipment, supplies and technics employed in 
biology, entomology, chemistry, general science and botany, 
some 125 illustrations and descriptive text constitute teach 
ing aids in themselves. For example, the entomology sections 
show the detailed construction and use of nets, aspirators for 
collecting tiny insects, killing jars, specimen containers, pins, 
labels, envelopes, spreading boards; mounting, shipping and 
storage boxes, and cabinets. Microscopes, lamps, magnifers, 
binoculars, projection equipment and other classroom and 
laboratory aids are included.—Ward’s Natural Science Estab- 
lishment, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Expensive Propositions 


Ir isn’t yust THE WaAGEs—high as they 
are. Hands are expensive, too, because 
at best their work is limited. Machines 
do their routine work with greatly in- 
creased efficiency. Better—faster— 
cheaper—all three! 

Human hands can wash dishes—but 
not as quickly, as thoroughly, or with 
the higher degree of sanitation 
achieved through controlled high tem- 
peratures. Hands can peel vegetables— 


DISHWASHERS MIXERS 


PEELERS 


but not in such quantities with such 
minimum waste. No hands can do as 
well any of the tasks for which the 
great line of Hobart food and dish ma- 
chines is designed. 

Hands do earn their keep when they 
operate these machines that Hobart 
builds for dishwashing, mixing, chop- 
ping, slicing, cutting and peeling— 
machines that increase output, im- 
prove results, reduce costs, and attract 
better help by eliminating drudgery— 
machines produced for year after 


CHOPPERS 


SLICERS 


year of heavy-duty kitchen service. 

Ask your Hobart representative or 
kitchen dealer to survey your operation 
and help with suggestions for ma- 
chines, layouts and supporting facil- 
ities. He may have to tell you that, 
while production is greater, with some 
models demand still exceeds deliver- 
ies. But time can be saved by planning 
now. You'll have Hobart equipment 
sooner—guaranteed by the greatest 
name in food machines, serviced 
through your own local Hobart man. 


COMPUTING SCALES COFFEE MILLS 


Hobart Food, Machines 


THE HOBART MANUFACTURING CO., TROY, OHIO °* Facfories in Tr 
CANADA @ BRAZIL @ ENGLAND e@ 


~~ § > 


yton, Greenville, U.S.A. 


AUSTRALIA @ FRANCE 
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@ If your modernization plan is being held up be- 
cause of building restrictions, high costs, etc., check 
your plans with Lyon to insure your school the 
latest and the best in equipment. Do it now to fit 
your completion dates with our production sched- 
ules— lengthened because of critical steel shortages. 

If your need is urgent Lyon can make them for 
you if you can locate a stock of steel of the proper 
specifications in your community. A surprising 
number of customers, including school officials, 
have uncovered steel for emergency jobs when 
this Lyon program was called to their attention. 


YOUR SCHOOL modernization 


plans should include | 
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METAL PRODUC 
Pag GENERAL OFFICES: 826 MONROE AVENUE, AURORA, ILLINOIS 


Branches and Dealers in All Principal Cities 
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e Lockers * Display Equipment *Cabinet Benches ¢ Bench Drawers 
¢ Wood Working Benches «Hanging Cabinets «Folding Chairs © Work Benches 
* Economy Locker Racks * Welding Benches ¢Drawing Tables «Drawer Units 









Shop Boxes 
Bar Racks 
© Bin Units 


PARTIAL LIST OF LYON PRODUCTS 


¢ Shelving eKitchen Cabinets Filing Cabinets Storage Cabinets ¢ Conveyors 


e Tool Stands 
© Service Carts 
Hopper Bins 
e Parts Cases 


¢ Flat Drawer Files 

* Tool Trays * Tool Boxes 

e Desks * Sorting Files 

* Stools elroning Tables 

















